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MONSIGNOR McCORMICK 


A signal honor came to THe CarnHoxic EpucationaL Review 
when, on April 27, 1943, the Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, the Most Reverend Archbishop Amleto Giovanni Cicog- 
nani, informed the Right Reverend Monsignor Patrick J. Mc- 
Cormick that the Holy Father had appointed the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Patrick J. McCormick, Ph.D., Rector of the Catholic 
University of America. From its foundation Monsignor Mc- 
Cormick has been closely associated with the Review and since 
1921 he has been its editor-in-chief. 

‘Monsignor McCormick succeeds the late Bishop Joseph Cor- 
rigan, who died on June 9, 1942, and became the University’s 
seventh Rector. Since the death of Bishop Corrigan he has 
been Acting Rector, a position which he held previously from 
August, 1935, to March, 1936, following the appointment of the 
Most Reverend James H. Ryan as Bishop of Omaha. 

Born in Norwich, Connecticut, on December 10, 1880, Mon- 
signor McCormick is the first alumnus of the Catholic University 
to be chosen as Rector. He first came to the University as a 
student in 1904 and in 1906 received the Licentiate in Sacred 
Theology. He was then appointed Superintendent of Schools 
for the Hartford Diocese, an office which he held until 1910 
when he returned to the University to teach in the Department 
of Education. 

On the death of the Very Reverend Thomas Edward Shields 
in 1921, Monsignor McCormick became Head of the Department 
of Education and Dean of the Catholic Sisters College. At that 
time he also became editor of THe CatHotic EpucaTionaL 
Review. Though Monsignor McCormick is best known as the 
author of The History of Education which he published in 1914, 
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he has been a frequent contributor to educational and religious 
journals and collaborated in The Cyclopedia of Education and 
The Encyclopedia of Sunday Schools. Since 1938 he has been 
Director of the International Federation of Catholic Alumnae. 
Having been closely associated with Dr. Shields in the days 
when that great leader was carrying on his pioneer work for the 
improvement of Catholic education, Monsignor McCormick has 
been deeply interested in carrying on the apostolate which Dr. 
Shields began. He was responsible for an arrangement whereby 
St. Anthony’s Parish School in Brookland was used as a labora- 
tory for the development of Dr. Shields’ ideas from 1922 to 
1928. In 1934, as Dean of the Catholic Sisters College, he erect- 
ed a school building on the campus of that institution which is 
now known as the Campus School of the Catholic University 
of America. This school functions as a laboratory for the de- 
velopment of curricular materials for Catholic elementary edu- 
cation and at the same time serves as a demonstration and 
practice school for the students of the Sisters College. 
Monsignor McCormick’s appointment has brought real joy 
and gratification to everyone in the University and in this the 
Review shares. We wish him all joy and success in his new 
position, and we know that under his leadership the University 
and all of its activities will prosper. 
Grorce JOHNSON. 


: a 


WAYS AND MEANS OF PROMOTING THE OBJECTIVES 
OF RURAL SECONDARY EDUCATION 


After making a canvass of professional literature, the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators concluded that the 
following were the great problems of rural educators: 


How to offer an enriched curriculum which will satisfactorily 
care for the individual needs and for the diversified special and 
vocational interests of pupils—a curriculum that will care for 
the gifted and the slow pupils and provide a variation in elec- 
tives related to community needs and interests, in spite of a 
small faculty and restricted enrolment. How to ‘develop a cur- 
riculum that will give each pupil a rich, well-rounded educa- 
tional experience and also meet the requirements of college for 
those who wish to attend. How to develop and use plans of 
enriching the curriculum so that art, music, dramatics, may be 
provided, and at the same time offer a program of studies of 
desirable breadth and variety. How to provide suitable courses 
for non-college pupils. How to organize, encourage, direct, 
limit, and control excursions and extra-curricular activities. 
How to plan a program for small schools that does not pattern 
too much after the large school without necessary adaptations. 
How to plan and organize a curriculum that will meet most 
effectively the community interests, needs, and cooperation.* 

The solution of these problems is, indeed, very difficult, but 
an attempt will be made in this chapter to make suggestions 
which will aid in their solution. The first decision to make 
is what to teach and why to teach it. Then decide what extra- 
curricular activities to sponsor and why to sponsor them. After 
deciding what subjects to offer and what extra-curricular ac- 
tivities to sponsor, the difficult task of arranging a daily pro- 
gram of studies arises. 

A study of the curricula of the schools described in chapter 
two, the literature of the authorities on education, and con- 
sideration of the objectives of chapter three would suggest the 
following subjects for every rural high school: 

Religion in all four years, six years if a six-year high school. 


English in all years, with emphasis in the literature class on 
literature adapted to rural environment. 


* American Association of School Administrators, Schools in Small Com- 
munities, Seventeenth Year Book, 1939 (Washington, D. C.: National Edu- 
cational Association), pp. 111-112. 
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sg years of History, with civics in the American History 
ass. 

One year of Social Science including rural economics and 
rural sociology with emphasis on cooperatives and credit unions. 
Two years of Mathematics: Algebra and Plane Geometry. 

Two years of Science, Biology and another science (Physics 
or Chemistry). 

Two years of Latin, not as a required subject but as elective; 
especially for those going to college but open to other students 
as well. Also teach Liturgical Latin in the Religion class. 
Study of occupations of guidance class. 

Two years of Agriculture, with some study of farm shop and 


manual training. 
Two years of Home Economics, with some study of arts and 


crafts. 

Commercial subjects should include one year of typing, one 
semester of bookkeeping with emphasis on farm accounts, and 
one semester of Business training and Commercial Law 
combined. 

Health and Physical Education for all. 

The above outline is a minimum curriculum, and if possible 
other subjects should be taught. Advanced Algebra, another 
year of Typewriting, Shorthand, and General Science should 
be among the first additions. This minimum curriculum con- 
tains the essential subjects; for it has the subjects necessary 
for college preparation, a vocational training for boys and girls 
who will live on farms, and some Commercial subjects. 

By combining classes and alternating subjects it is possible 
for three teachers to teach this minimum schedule and not have 
more than four class periods per day.? If they have only four 
periods per day it will give them more time to direct good extra- 
curricular activities. While five periods are not too many, the 
principal should not teach more than four periods per day. The 
combination of classes and alternation of subjects depends upon 
the enrolment in the various classes and the accommodations 
of the building. An attempt should be made to have at least 
fifteen students in a ciass and not more than twenty or twenty- 
five. The following possible combinations and alternations have 
been used by various schools: English I and II, English III 
and IV, the two years of History, the two years of science, if 

*Knute O. Broady, Early T. Platt, and Millard Bell, Practical Pro- 
cedures for Enriching the Curriculums of Small Schools (Lincoln: Uni- 


versity of Nebraska, Educational Monograph, Number two, June 1931), 
many suggestions to help arrange the daily schedule. 
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the laboratory is large enough, the two years of Agriculture, 
the two years of Home Economics, Geometry and Advanced 
Algebra, also Geometry and Elementary Algebra, and the two 
years of Latin. Many schools combine the two Latin classes 
in the following manner: elementary Latin is taken by Fresh- 
men and Sophomores or by Sophomores and Juniors, then the 
next year second year Latin is taken by the Sophomores and 
Juniors or by Juniors and Seniors. In this way some start Latin 
when they are freshmen, some wait until they are sophomores, 
or some wait until they are juniors before beginning the study 
of Latin. It would be best to take it during their last years 
when they have decided whether or not to attend college. 

All freshmen and sophomores take Religion, English, History, 
and Mathematics, and one elective. The freshmen should take 
a course in occupational guidance, but this could be given once 
a week for the entire year. Guidance should be continuous for 
all four years, by conferences with individual students and 
talks on various vocations for all the students. Literature on 
occupations should be available to the students at all times. 
This schedule for freshmen and sophomores will enable them 
to fulfil the requirements for graduation earlier and allow for 
more choice in the last two years when they will have made a 
decision about attendance at college. All juniors and seniors 
will be required to take English and Religion with the rest 
electives. Graduates should be required to have taken one year 
of science which would be taken sometime during the last two 
years. 

The daily schedule should be based on the sixty-minute period 
with part of the period used for supervised study of the next 
assignment. All classes should be conducted in the first five 
periods of the day and thus leave the last period for extra- 
curricular activities, which ought to include music, dramatics, 
athletics, 4-H club, and a religious organization such as the 
Sodality. 

This schedule is given for a four-year high school. A six- 
year high school has been conducted successfully in many states 
and does add to the efficiency of the rural high school. A 6-6 
plan of organization would not change the curriculum given 
above but would make some changes in the seventh and eighth 
grades as they now exist. English, Social Studies (History and 
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Geography), General Science, Mathematics, Music, Art, and 
health education should form the core curriculum for these two 
grades. A choice of subjects such as Agriculture, Home Econ- 
omics, Junior Business Course, and the like should be offered in 
order to give the students an introduction to vocational subjects. 
Many agree that the 6-6 plan would be more efficient than the 
8-4 plan. According to a United States survey of Education, the 
6-3-3 and the 6-6 were found superior to the 8-4 plan on all 
points judged. The 6-6 was by far the most economical for 
small communities.* 

These subjects should form the nucleus of the rural secondary 
curriculum. In larger schools with more teachers fewer subjects 
will have to be alternated and more subjects can be offered. If 
possible, a more complete commercial course to prepare students 
for office work and a normal training course for prospective 
teachers would be useful. The subjects mentioned above are 
those considered essential to every rural high school program. 
A short discussion of their importance will show why they are 
considered necessary, but this is not to be considered a complete 
treatment of their significance. 

Religion stands out as the most important of all subjects not 
only because it is necessary for the welfare of the immortal soul 
but also because it is necessary if the second objective (apprecia- 
tion of rural life) is to be obtained. It is difficult to teach an 
appreciation of manual labor and rural life unless the students 
possess a Christian philosophy of life. If the students possess a 
worldly attitude toward the things of this world, the school can 
never teach them to appreciate rural life. The Danish Folk 
High Schools, through religion which was an important subject 
in every school, aimed to teach the students to value material 
things with the religious view. Religion teaches the true value 
of honors, wealth, and the things of this world and thus leads 
to an appreciation of rural life. Christ, who dignified labor, is 
presented as an ideal for imitation. In this respect the Catholic 
rural school can do much more than the public schools which 
lack the religious background essential for the second objective. 
Without religious background it will be impossible to teach the 


*R. E. a, F. W. Cyr, and N. W. Newsom, The Small High School 


at Work (New York: American Book Company, 1936), p. 610. 
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students to esteem and love rural life. Religion is also the 
center of any program which attempts to obtain Doctor 
Johnson’s general objective of education. 

Perhaps English is second in importance since the facility to 
use the native language is the basis of the communication of 
experiences and the association with others. Cooperation with 
others, which is necessary in a Christian democracy, is impossible 
unless citizens have a means of exchanging ideas. Many of the 
Sisters emphasized importance of the literature course in order 
to teach the students how to enjoy themselves without depending 
upon crowds. A love for good literature and the ability to read 
and learn will promote recreation and education throughout the 
life of the individual. Education should be continuous and 
should not cease when the student graduates from high school. 
An appreciation of literature will make education continuous. 
Dramatics should be part of the English department, either as a 
class assignment or extra-curricular activities. Dramatics are 
an important part of the recreational life of the small town. 
Adults enjoy the plays presented by the high school as much as 
they would enjoy the best drama presented by a professional 
company. Drama also gives the students great thrills and, if 
rightly conducted during high school days, will lead to a partic- 
ipation in dramatics after graduation. The Reverend Edgar 
Schmiedeler* emphasized the importance of drama in the rural 
high schools and also points out that it should have some rela- 
tionship to rural life. Not only in plays but also in the entire 
literature class extensive use should be made of literature with 
rural themes. A list of suitable books has been suggested by 
the various individuals who answered the questionnaire. The 
North Dakota Agricultural School has made a collection of plays 
suitable for high school presentation and which have a rural 
theme. Literature and drama have been recognized as means 
of culture and, therefore, contribute to the cultural education of 
the individual. Literature and drama, if selected with care, can 
also promote an appreciation of rural life. If based on the 
rural environment and everyday experiences of the students it 
will interest them; this interest can be led on to higher levels, 


“Edgar Schmiedeler, “Vitalizing the Rural School,” Catholic Buyers 
Guide, 1941, pp. 105-113. 
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but the teachers must start with the pupils where they are, then 
take them to where they ought te be. 

Every individual has experiences involving others and needs 
to know how to conduct himself in those associations, and, there- 
fore, the social studies are important. History presents the 
social influences and principles of successful endeavor in the past 
and is used as a guide for future associations between men. The 
history course should contain a study of the local community, 
which could easily be made as a project to introduce the stu- 
dent to the study of history. In one rural grade school the 
students interviewed the elderly residents of the community in 
order to complete the history of the community. Since many of 
the residents came from foreign countries the students learned 
about many European countries as well as their own environ- 
ment. American History should contain a unit on the history 
of agriculture and rural institutions. The social science course 
should teach the basic principles of economics and sociology with 
major emphasis given to rural sociology and cooperatives. The 
study of cooperatives should be made more practical by en- 
couraging the students to form cooperatives of their own. Ex- 
periences of this kind teach many useful facts. The story of the 
cooperatives at Conception High School, St. Marys, Kansas, 
illustrates this fact. The cooperatives at the Pine Mountain 
Settlement School® form the core study of the tenth grade. After 
studying cooperative principles a small cooperative store was 
organized. The management of the store made necessary the 
study of share selling, publicity, buying, bookkeeping, and bank- 
ing. Food and clothing were sold at the store, and so the 
children had to study about qualities of food and clothing. 
Character was developed through the managements of the co- 
operative funds. Business letter writing was learned through 
the writing of letters to organizations and government agencies 
for literature on cooperatives. In this venture the teachers sug- 
gested the broad outlines, the students developed the details, and 
thus learned by doing. 

The farmer is often considered as individualistic and opposed 
to cooperation with others. Although this might have been true 


*Gladys Hill and Vera R. Hackman, Cooperatives the Core Subject. 
Curriculum Journal, Vol. 12, Nov. 1941, pp. 316-18. 
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in the past Sanderson feels that the farmers have learned much 
from the depression. He says: 

The period of the depression seems to have marked the def- 
inite turning point of the individualistic attitudes of the mass 
of farmers to a belief in the necessity for collective action. In- 
dependent initiative was necessary for success in pioneer days, 
but when problems of marketing and business relations become 
more important than methods of production, the average farmer 
is helpless as an individual. Whether he is to achieve his ends 
through cooperative associations of other farmers’ organiza- 
tions, or through organizations set up by the government, it is 
clear that agriculture recognizes the necessity of collective action 
as never before.® 


The farmer may have learned that his future depends upon 
organization and cooperation with his fellow farmers, but he 
needs to know the basic principles of cooperative societies. The 
students should be provided with experiences which will enable 
them to become good members of cooperative organizations. 
Cooperatives will fail unless the members are educated and know 
the principles of cooperation. 

The study of farm legislation is an important part of the farm 
youths’ preparation and should be part of the Social Studies. 
This naturally belongs in the civics class as part of American 
History. 

Man cannot escape nature. Everything he does, every place 
he goes, he is in contact with science. This is especially true of 
the life of a farmer. His life is one of not only dependence on 
but continual association with nature. The farm youth has a 
million dollar science laboratory around him and can learn much 
from his environment if his eyes are opened by the study of 
science. Biology, since it studies plants and animals, is the most 
important of the sciences in the viewpoint of the farmer. 
Chemistry, which deals with the elements in the soil, is next in 
importance. Biology could include a study of the elements 
essential to plants and thus include some Chemistry. The 
principles of machines learned in Physics are applied every day 
by the farmer with his numerous farm machines. These 
principles should be studied and applied in a farm shop course. 
A good general science course would be a wonderful introduction 


* Dwight t Sanderson, Research Memorandum on Rural Life in the De- 
pression. New York: Social Science Research Council, p. 154. 
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to the life of a farmer, and could be given in the seventh and 
eighth grades of a six-year high school. In a four-year high 
school the Biology and Chemistry courses would be more im- 
portant and should take precedence over General Science. In all 
science courses the students should collect much of the material 
for the laboratory. Very little equipment would be necessary 
for the ambitious and energetic teacher of science. 

A few of the general principles of Algebra and Geometry have 

application to experiences of the farmer, but not many. Mathe- 
matics has been considered an important part of a cultural educa- 
tion. Some claim that they teach the individual to think; 
whether or not this is true it is necessary for the rural high 
‘school to teach these subjects for those students who intend to 
go to college. A good general Mathematics, a combination of 
principles of Algebra, Geometry, and Arithmetic, would be the 
most useful for the farmer. 

Latin should be included principally for those who intend to 
go to college, but open to all students if they choose to take it. 
Every Catholic should have some familiarity with the liturgical 
Latin, and this can be taught in the religion class. 

A course in farm accounts will help the farmer in his business 
side of farming. There is an increased interest and a feeling of 
necessity for farm accounts. Every farmer needs to know a 
little about the common commercial laws since he is engaged 
in business transactions almost every day. While typing has 
some value to the farmer, especially the writing of business 
letters, it should be included primarily for those who want to 
do office work. If possible, it would be well to include enough 
commercial subjects to prepare the students for office work; 
however, the needs of the greatest number of those who will stay 
in the community should be the first concern of the rural high 
school. It is true that from a survey of the graduates of the 
rural Catholic high schools of Nebraska a very large per cent, 
over 40 per cent, are working in the local towns and other towns. 
Many of these probably took a business college course, some of 
the boys probably took training of some kind, and so the high 
school does not have the total burden of preparing these students 

for their vocation. Also many of these might choose to remain 
on the farm if given encouragement through vocational training 
in Agriculture and an appreciation of rural life through the Social 
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Science and Religion classes. A class on occupations will aid 
the students in making their choice of a vocation, and will 
present the advantages and disadvantages of the various 
occupations. 

The Agriculture and Home Economics will give the vocational 
training essential for those who intend to remain on the farm. 
Father Rawe’ in the Catholic Rural Life Bulletin for November 
20, 1941, gives an outline for each of these subjects. He includes 
the practical subject matter important to the rural boy and girl. 
Many of the topics given in his outline are also important to 
every future home-maker, boy or girl, and will aid not only 
those who stay on the farm but those who go to the city and to 
college. The addition of Agriculture and Home Economics to 
the curricula of rural high school has been one of the significant 
trends in rural education according to Ferris, Gaumnitz, and 
Brammell. In their survey of the curriculum of rural high 
schools they studied the changes and concluded: 


The fields of home economics and agriculture showed the 
most significant growth of all the numbers of both classes of 
schools that had added these subjects to their curriculum offer- 
ings. This growth has undoubtedly been due in large part to 
the stimulation of federal and state aid for teaching in these 
fields. Home economics had gained a place within the 5-year 
period in more than a fourth of the unselected and more than 
a third of the selected schools. No other subjects had been in- 
troduced by such a large percentage of schools. oy a 
held second place, having been introduced by slightly less than 
a fifth of the unselected and considerably more than a fourth 
of the selected schools. 


The data on the curriculum in the present study in general 
pport the conclusion for other studies quoted at the beginning 


su 

of the chapter. There are rather clear indications that the main 
body of the curriculum in the smaller secondary schools has 
remained relatively constant. On the other hand, there is rather 
definite indication of some trend toward a curriculum more 
closely related to the conditions and problems of modern life 
and toward subjects of a practical character. This trend is 
shown in the addition of such subjects as economics, problems 
of democracy, study of occupations, commercial subjects, agri- 
culture, and home economics, etc. A lesser trend toward the 


"John C. Rawe, Classics or Practical Subjects. Catholic Rural Life 
Bulletin, Vol. 4, Nov. 20, 1941, pp. 113-114. 
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appreciational subjects is indicated by the relatively large num- 
ber of schools that have recently added music to the curriculum 
and the smaller number that have added the study of art.® 


Macy Campbell * describes several high schools which she con- 
siders adequate for rural communities. These schools teach the 
common academic subjects and in this respect do not differ from 
thousands of small high schools. All of them teach Agriculture 
and Home Economies, and in this respect they differ from many 
rural high schools. She judges these schools as adequate because 
they offer Agriculture and Home Economics. 

The farmer today is living in an entirely different farming situ- 
ation than his grandparents experienced. His grandparents prob- 
ably plowed the virgin prairie for the first time; at least they 
tilled the soil when the minerals and vegetable supply of nature 
was abundant. Many years of farming have “mined” the soil; 
the supply of minerals and vegetable matter has been decreased. 
The farmer today needs to know how to rebuild the soil. Many 
new plants have been developed and old plants improved. Live- 
stock is far superior to that raised by the farmer’s grandparents. 
Knowledge of the improvement of plants and animals is made 
known to the farmer through the study of agriculture. Manage- 
ment of a farm is much different today than when the soil was 
rich and abundant crops could be produced with little effort. 
Farming has become a very highly scientific occupation which 
can be learned only through a study of the science of agriculture. 

Every girl needs to know how to select goods so that the most 
can be purchased for the money. Net income depends upon the 
care and skill of the homemaker in buying, preparing, and pre- 
serving foods. This beneficial knowledge can be learned from 
the home economics class. 

Both of these vocational subjects should include work with 
the hands, even to the extent of making a large amount of the 
necessities of the home. Work with the hands is a necessary 
complement to work with the mind. Such work develops the 


*Emery N. Ferris, W. H. Gaumnitz, and P. Roy Brammell, The Smaller 
Secondary Schools, National Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph 
ay — 1932, No. 17 (Washington, D. C.: U. 8. Printing Office), 
pp. 

*Macy Campbell, Rural Life at the Crossroads. i : Ginn and 
Company, 1927, pp. 294-335. — 
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motor activities of the body and thus helps to complete the 
education of body and soul. Many mental! diseases are cured 
by manual labor, since manual labor has a balancing influence. 

Many years ago extra-curricular activities were considered 
unnecessary and a waste of time, but that attitude has changed, 
and a well-rounded high school program is one which contains 
carefully selected and supervised activities outside the classroom. 
They promote the social virtues of the child and adapt him to his 
social environment. Athletics is perhaps one of the oldest 
activities, but too frequently it is sponsored for the few experts 
and no provisions are made for the entire student body. Every 
high school can make some provision for all the students, but 
this does not mean that the inter-school contests between picked 
teams should cease. Such contests are means of teaching sports- 
manship, interrelation between communities, and widen the 
associations of the individuals. 

The high school assembly programs, if schools exchange pro- 
grams, will also aid to promote better understanding between 
neighboring communities. Within the school itself these pro- 
grams give the students a chance to develop self-confidence and 
use of the English language. Some schools have different classes 
present a program based on their classwork; this gives the stu- 
dents a chance to see what the other classes are doing. Such a 
practice helps to adjust the freshman and aids him in a choice 
of subjects in the last years of his high school education. These 
programs have also been presented to P.T.A. meetings and com- 
munity gatherings to acquaint the patrons with the work of the 
school. 

A well-organized student government—one which actually 
gives the students some power, authority, and definite duties to 
perform—provides experience which develops good citizens. A 
poorly managed and organized student government does much 
harm; students become careless in administering the work of 
the council, and learn that carelessness in everyday life. One 
which is an organization in name only, and students hold -office 
only, soon discourages the students with self-government. If the 
teacher always imposes her authority on everything, then why 
have a student government? 

Music and art develop an appreciation for the finer things in 
life. Their value is principally cultural and for recreation, but 
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the better students may find them a means of income. Brim 
extols music and art when he says: 
Literature, music and art are universal modes of human ex- 
ression. Their form may vary with the field of application. 
e child’s education here must lead from the local g of 
artistic efforts to their larger and more varied significance. The 
study of rural home architecture, home decoration, farming 
skills, and landscape art is profitable. These subjects become 
the basis of rural beauty.’° 


These extra-curricular activities are common to the rural and 
urban high school, but the 4-H clubs are distinctive rural activ- 
ities. Through these clubs the students put theory into practice. 
The theory of the Agriculture and Home Economics courses need 
such supplementary educational activity. Experience as well as 
income is derived from the 4-H clubs’ activities. Many young 
men and women become interested in farm and home improve- 
ment through the projects of the 4-H clubs. 

The federal and state governments have done much to pro- 
mote these clubs and also vocational courses in Agriculture and 
Home Economics. The federal government has passed several 
bills granting federal aid to public schools which teach these sub- 
jects, and has shown how much it values vocational training for 
farm youth. 

Teachers in rural schools also believe them to be very valuable. 
Sister M. Aloysius Crawford,“ in preparation for her doctor’s 
dissertation, sent out a questionnaire to rural high schools. One 
of the questions asked the teachers to “check those agencies you 
have found most helpful for rural school service.” The 4-H clubs 
ranked highest, with Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts next. 

This is by no means a complete study of the values of the 
various subjects and activities. To study the objectives, value, 
and subject matter for any one of the subjects would make an 
excellent topic for another dissertation. All that was attempted 
in this chapter was to show that they have some value. 

When the principal and the teachers have decided what to 
teach and why, what activities to sponsor and why, they are 


on tae eo Rural Education. New York: The MacMillan Com- 
pany, Pp 

“Sister M. Aloysius Crawford, Preparation of Teachers for Catholic 
Rural Schools. Washington, D D. G.: Catholic University of America, 1941. 
Doctor’s Dissertation. 
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ready to tackle the problem of a daily schedule. A general view 
of the program would suggest that it is impossible to offer such a 
variety in a small school with so few teachers, but through alter- 
nation of subjects a few teachers can offer a wide variety of 
subjects. Possible combinations for alternation have already 
been suggested in this chapter. 

The Sisters, in response to the questionnaire, suggested a 
serious difficulty. Many of them stated that they believed that 
their schools should teach Agriculture and Home Economics but 
did not know where they would secure qualified teachers. A 
Sister could easily prepare to teach Home Economics by taking 
correspondence courses or by summer school. She could pre- 
pare to teach Agriculture, but a man teacher would be more 
efficient in this subject. A priest with a bachelor’s degree would 
soon prepare for this teaching assignment, but it would be more 
difficult for a priest without a degree to prepare for this work. 

It may be possible to interest a graduate of an agricultural 
college in farming a small farm and teaching these courses in the 
high school. If this were suggested to some of the high school 
graduates, they might prepare for such work. At least it is an 
idea which may help solve the difficulty. 

Every school can promote the 4-H Club and activities in the 
Arts and Crafts. The boys could be allowed to do some shop 
work and manual art work without credit. Many things can be 
done outside the regular classroom by the enthusiastic teacher. 

The survey of the rural Catholic high schools of Nebraska 
revealed that many of them solved the difficulty by enrolling 
their students in the public school for these subjects. According 
to the opinion of those in charge of the schools, this practice has 
worked satisfactorily. It does offer solution for the present, but 
the Catholic schools should attempt to be independent of the 
public schools. The Presbyterian school at Swannonoa, North 
Carolina, does not favor this idea. The Presbyterian board in 
charge of their high schools believe that it does not work out 
very well, and have decided against such practice. 

No matter how many subjects are offered by a school, there 
will be some students who would like to take a subject not in- 
cluded in the curriculum. Supervised correspondence courses 
will answer such individualistic interest and needs. The Univer- 
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sity of Nebraska ** has developed an extensive program of corre- 
spondence study for high school students. The university sug- 
gests three ways of using these lessons. The first is for the 
student to send the work to the university for correction. The 
second is for the school to buy the material, supervise the study, 
correct the papers, and give the student credit on the basis of his 
individual work. This is possible only if the teacher correcting 
the work is qualified to teach the subject. The third is a special 
application of the second. The university suggests the combining 
of two classes, as Elementary Algebra and Advanced Algebra, 
and one teacher teaching the two classes, at the same time. This 
is possible if the classes are small and the work is individualized. 

Broady ** lists the following advantages and uses of corre- 
spondence courses: 


To increase the vocational courses offered by the school. 
To help the teacher prepare for her classes. 

To make the instructions more individualized. 

To offer subjects for hobbies and avocational interest. 
Postgraduate, even for college credit. 

Credit during the summer months. 

Supplementary material for the ordinary class. 

Student advances according to his own ability and efforts. 
Enrich subject for gifted students. 

Vitalize the work in the classroom. 


The Catholic schools should at least make this possibility 
known to the students and their parents, and if the parents want 
to pay the cost the students should be permitted to earn credit 
in this manner. The Catholic schools could easily make good use 
of the second and third ways of using the courses. They could 
also use the courses to give the boys and girls work in vocational 
subjects outside of class and without credit if no other arrange- 
ment for vocational training can be made. Every teacher in the 
Catholic schools should, therefore, become acquainted with this 
program of the University of Nebraska. 

The alternation of subjects, cooperation with the public schools, 
and the various uses of the correspondence courses will help the 


* Supervised Correspondence Study, University of Nebraska Publication, 
a, 116, April 1936. Lincoln: University of Nebraska. Entire 
pamphlet. 

* Knute O. Broady, Enriched Curriculums for Small Schools. Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska, 1936, pp. 74-77. 
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principal and teacher in the construction of a daily class schedule. 
Great help in the actual arrangement of classes can be received 
from the works of Broady.** 

If the teachers cannot give vocational training, either by cor- 
respondence or as part of their own curriculum, at least they can 
adapt their subject matter to rural environment and the expe- 
riences of the children. This would be an easy matter if a 
suitable text could be secured, but this is very difficult. Letters 
from fourteen textbook publishing companies revealed that ten of 
them did not have any high school textbooks they felt were 
adapted to rural environment. Each of the other four stated 
that it had one book which it believed was adapted to the 
needs of rural youth; that is, four ** books from fourteen leading 
textbook companies. This does not consider special texts in 
Agriculture and Home Economics. 

The task, therefore, is entirely left to the teacher, and it is 
_her duty to base her subject matter upon the experiences of her 
students. Such a practice is an application of the principle, 
“base the unknown upon the known.” This was the principle 
applied by Jesus Christ when He used His parables, and has 
always been accepted as an important rule of teaching. This 
makes the new material easier understood and also arouses inter- 
est in the subject. A student is naturally interested in those 
things which are related to his past experiences. Interest begets 
effort, and effort results in real learning and development. Besides 
this, the teacher should interpret the students’ environment for 
them. 

Many teachers use trips and excursions to adapt their teach- 
ing to the students’ experiences and also show how the theory 
of the classroom is applied in practice. The rural Catholic schools 
of Nebraska have enriched their curriculum by this method. 


“ Knute O. Broady, Early Platt, and Millard D. Bell, Practical Procedures 
for Enriching the Curriculum of Small Schools. Lincoln: University of 


ebraska, Number two, June 1931, 88 pp. 

% These books are recommended by the companies and should be ex- 
amined dam pont them for use in the school. 

Vogt, Introduction to Rural Economics, D. Appleton-Century Com 

Harold Gregg, Art ng the Schools of America, International T 
Company, Scranton, 

Melbo, Bowden, Ferry, and Killock, American Scene (Sociology), 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York. 

Kinneman and Ellwood, Living with er Houghton-Mifflin Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. (Sociology on all phases of National Life). 
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Every school used one or more of the following: visits to the 
court house, local stores, stores of neighboring communities, tele- 
graph office, the banks, telephone office, post-office, light plant, 
moving picture theater to study operation, newspaper office rail- 
roads, and trips to farms. In this way the teachers have shown 
the students that the school exists not only between the four 
walls of the school building but also that it is part of the com- 
munity. They have taken the subject matter out of the school- 
room and into the lives of the people of the community and have 
demonstrated to the students that their school work can be 
applied to their everyday lives. 

This utilization of community resources is an ancient practice 
which has been neglected in modern times. It has been used for 
centuries in Germany, Sweden, and Denmark. Educators are 
beginning to re-learn about its value. 

Trips should be planned carefully, students should take notes, 


i and the trip made the center of a discussion afterwards. The 
; students should make all the preparation, interviewing the man- 
; agers of the businesses to secure their consent and all other 
necessary preparations. Unless properly supervised and directed 
with caution, accidents are possible, or the trip can easily become 
mere entertainment. 

Trips and excursions are important parts of every educational 
program, but besides these every teacher should make special 
effort to utilize the students’ past experiences whenever possible. 
The science courses are perhaps the easiest to adapt to the child’s 
experiences. Farm children are in contact with nature almost 
continually, and their experiences with nature are fine oppor- 
tunities for class discussion and laboratory work. Other classes 
can be adapted to the child’s experiences if the teacher uses a 
little ingenuity instead of merely following the textbook used for 
the class. 

Perhaps the suggestions of this chapter will aid the rural 
teachers to adapt their high school to the needs and interests of 
rural youth. They have proven successful in other communities, 
and what works in one community will probably be effective in 
another. 


_™C. F. Allen, T. R. Alexander, and H. W. Means, Eztra-curricular Ac- 
tivities in the Elementary Schools, p. 349. (Quoted on page 125 of 17th 
Year Book of the American Association of School Administrators, Schools 
in Small Communities.) 
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SUMMARY 


The curricula of some schools are inadequate because they do 
not offer vocational subjects for the preparation of farm youth, 
and others are inadequate because the subject matter of the 
courses is not adapted to the experience of rural youth. 

An attempt was made to draw up an adequate curriculum for a 
three-teacher high school. This type of school was considered 
because it is the smallest school in Nebraska; a school must have 
at least three teachers in order to secure approval of the state 
university. The curriculum drawn up is a minimum, it gives the 
subjects that every rural high school should offer, but a larger 
school will be able to add other subjects. 

Alternation, cooperation with the public school, and the various 
uses of the correspondence courses of the University of Nebraska 
were suggested as means of aiding the construction of the daily 
schedule. 

Utilization of community resources was suggested as a means 
of adapting the subject matter of all courses to the students’ 
experiences. Every ambitious teacher can find ways of utilizing 
the children’s experiences in her classrooom. 

P. E. ScHNeIDER. 
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WOMEN’S COLLEGES MEET THE WAR EFFORT 


A request was sent to the ninety Catholic women’s colleges 
for a statement regarding new courses introduced into the cur- 
ricula in the fields related to the war emergency. One-half of 
the colleges sent in replies and, of this number, three-quarters 
had extended their curricula in a number of different ways. 
There was an average of 5.5 number of new courses per college. 

In the field of science, new courses have been introduced in 
Chemistry, Physics, Meteorology, Astronomy, Parasitology with 
the derivitive courses in Pre-Flight Aeronautics, Air Navigation, 
Medical Technician, Radio Technician, and Photography. 

In the field of Mathematics there was an increase in the num- 
ber of courses given, such as Descriptive Geometry, Spherical 
Trigonometry, Accounting, and Statistics. Drafting and Map 
Study are also added to the curricula. 

In the field of Home Economics there were new courses intro- 
duced in the fields of Nutrition, Home Nursing, Dietetics, First 
Aid, Child Care, Public Health, Occupational Therapy and 
Clothing. 

In the field of Modern Languages there was evidence of an 
increase in the courses in Spanish, French, Italian, Russian and 
German with emphasis on the military vocabulary. 

In the field of the Social Sciences there were a number of 
courses in War Aims and Outcomes, The Problems of the Far 
East, Latin American History, The Economy of War, Inter- 
national Law, Post War Problems and United States History. 

Besides these there were a few courses of study that did not 
come under the above headings, such as the courses in Recrea- 
tional Leadership, Air Raid Warden Duties, World Geography, 
Journalism, Comparative Education and Public School Music. 

One college dean stated that “Our cooperation with the ‘war 
effort’ has consisted not in marked curricular changes but in 
placing emphasis on specific needs. A greater number of 
qualified students have been urged to enroll in the fields of 
natural science and mathematics; greater attention has been 
called to the analysis and possible solution of problems in the 
social sciences; developments have been marked in the field of 
nursing education; the language classes have stressed the under- 
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standing of peoples—their culture, their point of view, as well as 
their speech.” 

Another dean felt “that the curriculum changes as such do 
not begin to show the whole picture. Even more important, I 
believe, is the application of already established courses to pre- 
sent critical needs. Of great significance is the change in en- 
rollment in certain fields: for example, mathematics, economics, 
and so on. Perhaps it is not possible to summarize satisfactorily 
some of these factors, but they are significant.” 

A number of other colleges mentioned having had assemblies 
and lectures on such topics as “International Rehabilitation,” 
“Economic Freedom,” “Relations With Europe,” “Latin Amer- 
ica,” and the “Far East,” and “Catholic Students in War and 
Peace.” 

All of which indicates that our women’s colleges are awake to 
the present war emergency and training young women to serve 
their country intelligently. 

Eveente A. LEONARD. 
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DON STURZO'’S “SOCIOLOGY OF THE SUPERNATURAL” 


Barbara Barclay Carter has done the English-reading world a 
genuine service by translating from the original the latest volume 
of the scholarly Italian clergyman, Don Luigi Sturzo. The trans- 
lation, published jointly by the Catholic University of America 
Press and the St. Anthony Guild Press, appears under the title, 
The True Life, and carries the subtitle, Sociology of the Super- 
natural. 

In the very beginning of his volume Don Sturzo warns that 
the topics treated in the first chapters will cause the reader, be he 
sociologist or no, to consider it a “spiritual work.” He then goes 
on to admit that he enters in these chapters a field “essentially 
theological and mystical,” and assigns as a reason for this the 
fact that he is “trying to seize the essence of Christian life.” 

The essence of Christian life is of course the twofold law of 
love to which Christ reduced all the law and the prophets. Hence 
it cannot be surprising that much attention is focused on this 
note of love. It is in fact made the core of the volume, the heart 
of “true life.” The True Life, Don Sturzo says, “is love—natural 
and supernatural, human and divine, on earth and in heaven, 
in an ineffable fusion of which, though we are absorbed in God, 
our own personality will not be lost, but changed.” And he adds: 
“God will make us partakers of His Godhead, so that without 
our losing the consciousness of being men He will make us feel 
that we are His children, sharers in His nature, beautified by His 
vision. . . . Love and only love,” he concludes, “‘is life, and the 
want of love is pride, envy, anger, sloth, avarice, greed, lechery— 
it is the egoism that separates us from others and from God, 
and condemns us to remoteness from any fellowship with good.” 

Again, speaking of this fundamental note of Christianity, the 
author makes the point that true love calls for an absolute, and 
that the true absolute is God. To be genuine, love must be 
linked with Him. As he puts it: “If we think that we love our- 
selves and others as ourselves, while leaving aside the love of 
God, or else having no reference to God, or worse, denying any 
such reference, our love will no longer be true love: the essence 
of love will be lacking. Love in its very nature seeks to become 
absolute and for that very reason it seeks God, is transformed in 
God, has peace in God alone. When God is lacking we seek the 
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absolute love in ourselves or in something extraneous to complete 
ourselves. But any such attempt must fail.” 

Even more specifically does Don Sturzo point out that mere 
humanitarianism is not true love. “Love of humanity which is 
not love of our common brotherhood in the Fatherhood of God 
loses itself in sentimentalism.” “Pure human brotherhood” he 
calls a “vague philosophical idea, which has never been able to 
avail against the egoistic passions of homo homini lupus.” And, 
referring to various forms of public assistance of our day, he 
states that this phenomenon is “the product of three factors—the 
wider distribution of wealth due to the capitalistic transforma- 
tion, state intervention in social matters, the lessening of class 
differences. All three,” he adds, “are organic factors and are 
interesting, but since by their nature they do not pass from the 
material to the spiritual (they call for an impulse of love to 
transform their value) they are impotent to prevent the immense 
hatred that capitalism has produced both between classes and 
between nations.” 

The volume is divided into two parts. The first is entitled 
“Society in God,” the second, “From Earth to Heaven.” In the 
first part the following topics are discussed in individual chap- 
ters: The Supernatural; Vocation; Predestination; Communion; 
Mystical Union; The Glory of God. While admitting that these 
topics will make the volume appear a “spiritual work,” the 
author insists that they have value in the domain of sociology, 
stating this reason: “All that passes into the spirit of man either 
naturally or supernaturally affects his associative life which, as 
I have said, is nothing other than the projection and prolonga- 
tion of individual life.” 

In the second part of the volume are found the following 
topical chapter headings: Evil; The World, History; the Incarna- 
tion in History; Christianity in History; New Heavens and a 
New Earth. Herein also one finds theology, and not a little 
philosophy. But there is also sociology in goodly measure. Ac- 
cording to the author this second part “considers the ethico- 
historical problem in the reflection of the supernatural, always 
so as to elucidate the sociological elements inherent in it.” 

A careful reading of the introductory chapter of the volume 
should prove helpful to the reader. In it Don Sturzo explains 
viewpoints that run through the entire volume, and both explains 
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and upholds his idea of the sociology of the supernatural. Here, 
already in the very first paragraphs, he explains what he means 
by The True Life. It is “life complete on every side.” It is life 
“corresponding to all our deepest aspirations and the forming of 
the highest synthesis of our potentialities and activities.” It is 
“the life of the spirit at its highest level, where alone inner dis- 
cords and contradictions may find appeasement and every want 
and pain be satisfied, comforted, transcended.” 

The true life, too, is the supernatural life. And this super- 
natural life, Don Sturzo points out, is “not something accidental 
added to or superimposed on man’s life of nature,” but “a real 
transformation of human existence and activity.” “While on 
the surface man’s life as a reasonable animal remains what it is, 
with all its wretchedness,” he goes on to say, “it acquires another, 
inner principle to which its own forees could never attain and 
which, unifying it, gives it the supernatural imprint. In the face 
of this transforming reality,” he adds, “the conception of exclu- 
sively natural life becomes quite a mental or methodological 
abstraction.” 

Time and again the author comes back to this latter point— 
that there is no such actuality as pure nature or the exclusively 
natural. Thus, he states: “We cannot live a complete natural 
life, having been called to the supernatural life and raised to it 
either potentially or actually.” Hence the only alternatives are 
“either to unify our natural values into that higher life and there 
giving them a deeper truth, or else to fall below nature itself, 
denying even natural love, which turns into selfishness, hatred 
and death.” Again he points out by way of an analogy, that 
just as some phenomena of our sense life can be explained only 
by the influence of thought and of consciousness, so must much 
of the natural life “remain dark without a supernatural explana- 
tion.” Hence he concludes on this score: “As will be seen 
throughout the present work, it is not metaphor nor hyperbole 
to call the supernatural life the true life; for while the super- 
natural life implies no denial, but indeed the perfecting, of the 
natural life, since without it there cannot even be wholesome 
enjoyment of all that nature offers, neither can we without it 
develop all our spiritual forces, or hold ourselves intellectually 
immune from errors, or win moral victory over faults, or attain 
the destination that gives meaning to the immortality of the 
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"spirit, or reach that communion with God which makes us 
sharers in His very nature.” 

Even more space is given in the introductory chapter to a 
preliminary explanation of the subtitle, The Sociology of the 
Supernatural. Turning to the positive sociologists, Sturzo says 
that they “have felt the need of studying the phenomena of 
morals and of religion as proper objects of their science.” But 
they are guilty of two errors. “They eliminate or minimize the 
freedom of the individual and abandon any idea of the super- 
natural. Hence they reduce religion, as a social fact, to pure . 
naturalism or to a political moralism fostered by the dominant 
classes for their own interest. Such errors,” he continues, “spring 
from considering sociology an experimental science of external 
facts, and eliminating beth philosophy, as a metaphysical con- 
struction, and history, as the inner process of society.” 

The author then goes on to say that even the sociology of 
Christian sociologists remains on a purely natural plane—“as if 
a natural society really existed free from any influence of the 
supernatural, when, on the contrary, all that does exist is a 
society making a real synthesis with the supernatural. This,” 
he then adds, “is the subject of the present study: the super- 
natural life in human society as integrating, synthesizing and 
transcending nature—the supernatural life viewed both as the 
divine initiative towards man and as man’s response to the 
divine summons.” 

Sturzo then takes the next logical step and affirms that for 
true sociology the sociologist must be a believer. As if in reply 
to a question on this point, he says: “I answer without hesita- 
tion: for integral sociology, that is for sociology as a science in 
the concrete—yes, it is needful to believe, in the supernatural. 
For the other sociology, abstractionist, analytical, morphological, 
particular, there may be, as there have been, many interesting 
studies worthy of the name of science, but only as contributions 
to sociology.” 

Don Sturzo admits that other sociological works of his have 
been criticized—one as “too historical,” another as “too juridical,” 
and so on. Similarly, he says, The True Life will likely be 
criticized as “wholly theological and scriptural.” In answer to 
these critics he states that the sociological character of his studies 
escapes those critics “whose ideas on sociology are readymade, 
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forged by the positivist school and current tradition. It needs 
an effort to throw off these blinkers,” he adds, “and to give to 
sociology the integral character it requires.” 

It really matters little what such critics may say of the present 
work of Sturzo. If the “sociology” set forth in his volume is 
lived we can expect a satisfying and satisfactory society. That 
is much more than can be said if we continue our present course 
mapped out by American secular sociology. 

Epear SCHMIEDELER, O.8.B. 
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THE PLACE RELIGION HOLDS IN OUR PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM TODAY 


It has been said recently that “The best safeguard against 
present social, political, and moral insecurity is the trained mind, 
the disciplined will, the moral fiber that results from an educa- 
tion to which religion gives point, principle and purpose.” + Our 
President recognizes this fact well, for he says, “No greater thing 
could come to our land today than a revival of the spirit of 
religion.”* And his Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, tells us 
that “The roots of our tragic shortcoming lie in the realm of the 
spirit. Our most earnest endeavors often flounder because we 
fail to find reliable guideposts in the basic sphere of relations 
of man to man.”* 

Dr. Manion of the University of Notre Dame, in speaking on 
The Education of An American, states that: 


American education is to blame for a ae notion that 
American liberty is a secular institution created the Con- 
stitution of the United States. It was religion that built the 
foundations for our American constitutional system; but after 
building that foundation religion stepped aside and has since 
regarded the whole structure of American law as a thing com- 
pletely divorced from man’s responsibility to his Creator. Lib- 
erty in America will be saved by the same principle, the same 
simple faith through which and by which American liberty was 
begun; namely, the universal acknowledgment of God as the 
author of liberty, and democratic lg eo as the protective 
agent of the God-given rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.‘ 


And Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica explains that: 


One of the greatest paradoxes of our time is, that while man- 
kind is drawn together more closely mechanically, it has grown 
further and further apart spiritually. Radio, telephone, tele- 
graph, and aeroplane have pulled men together spatially but 
at a moment when men have lost all common ideals and pur- 


*James A. Fitzgerald, ann ag Education in 1940.” The Catholic 
School Journal, January, 1940. 

* Franklin D. Roosevelt, Addriee Delivered to the Washington Ministerial 
Association, January 31, 1938. 

*Cordell Hull, Address Delivered Before U. 8. Senate, December, 1937. 

*Clarence E. Manion, “The Education of An American.” The Catholic 
School Journal, May, 1940, p. 175. 
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poses. The explanation is simple; we have lost the unifying 
bond of the spiritual.® 

The Christian philosophy of life and education alone possess the 
remedy most effective against modern, materialistic thought and © 
action. Msgr. Michael J. Ready reminds us that “The school 
remains the ready means to bring to our citizens a knowledge 
of essential social principles as well as a fostering of the crusad- 
ing spirit to put them into effect.’”* 

With these thoughts in mind it might be of interest to examine 
the statistics of the present time to find just what our public 
schools of the United States are doing in this regard. Since the 
Renaissance when the pride of state, of knowledge and of system 
was indulged with disastrous consequences to our Christian in- 
heritance, educators have been vainly trying to find a substitute 
for religion that will raise the motives of conduct and stem the 
tide of social and political ruin. The theories, methods, and 
programs advocated by leaders in educational thought tend to- 
ward an education that has nothing more in view than estab- 
lished social and political practices. As these social and political 
practices are constantly changing, it follows that the funda- 
mental principles of education are constantly shifting. Their 
idea of truth is based upon conventional values, not upon eternal 
values. Such principles of education operate with a view to 
institutions, but the preservation of institutions is not the end 
in education. Is it not probable that a system of training built 
upon these principles will tend to make the child responsible 
only to a group or to organized society and, as a result, will 
produce not self-directive individuals but beings that are part 
of the great social and political machine and whose moral con- 
duct rests solely on natural motives because the principles from 
which it springs are limited to purely seculiar phases of life? 

From current educational literature one can readily see that 
the trend today is a gradual turning back to the realization that 
religion is necessary in the nation if democracy is to continue, 
and that the schools are the necessary channels through which 
religious training can be properly and adequately given. With 
this recognition manifest our next step is te determine what is 


* Fulton J. Sheen, The Unity of Mankind 


J. Ready, Spe te g the NCEA Convention, 
Kansas City, Mo., March 27 
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being done at the present time to give children in our public 
schools an opportunity for securing this religious training. 

In a recent survey conducted by the U. 8. Office of Education 
and published in Bulletin No. 3, Weekday Classes in Religious 
Education, the need for more religious instruction is shown in 
these words: 


The need for more religious instruction as a guide for the 
control of human conduct has been expressed in surveys and 
studies. They show that a negligible amount of a child’s time 
comes under the influence of the churches and that only a small 
proportion of the children throughout the country have been 
receiving even brief contact with church influence. They also 
show changes in family life wherein parents tend to disregard 
religious education or to throw upon the churches or the com- 
munity the responsibility for youth’s religious training." 


More serious still is the following statement found in the same 
bulletin: 


Despite the various efforts made by the church groups to 
educate children in religion, the religious needs of many children 
are imperfectly met at the present time. It has been estimated 
that oy one-half of the children and youth in the 


United States receive no religious instruction outside the home.® 


Both statements of need raised the question of where this respon- 
sibility for religious education shall be placed. Within what 
limit lies the public schools’ responsibility? Miss Davis gives 
an account of what is being done in weekday classes in religious 
education conducted on released time for public school pupils. 
Special legislative authorization for the release of public 
school pupils during school hours for religious education was 
reported for Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Minnesota, New York, 
Oregon, South Dakota, and West Virginia. Rulings of state 
attorneys general authorize the release of public school pupils 
for weekday classes in four states: Nevada, Illinois, Idaho and 
Pennsylvania, where the ruling is limited to the release of high 
school pupils. In three states, California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington, the attorneys general have ruled adversely to the release 
of high school pupils for religious instruction. Opinions from 


No. 3. 8 of Education, p. 1 
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state boards of education or chief state school officers in some 
states indicate conditions under which pupils may or may not be 
released for weekday classes. For example, opinions for Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Nebraska, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Ohio 
and Utah leave the decision of whether or not pupils shall be 
released to the jurisdiction of local school officials.® 

Since weekday classes were reported for Miss Davis’ study by 
one or more school systems in thirty-eight states, and the 
special authorization to release pupils, which have just been re- 
viewed, affect but part of this number, it appears that the laws 
in some states are silent on the subject. In such cases, the 
question of whether public school children may be released for 
religious education is one to be determined by appropriate 
school officials in accordance with general provisions of the law. 
All states are included among the reports received by the U. 8. 
Office of Education in answer to the inquiry. Based upon the 
regional divisions of states set up by the United States Bureau 
of the Census, positive reports were received from all of the 
states in the North Central group but from only six of the eleven 
Mountain and Pacific States. The following table shows the 
number of states in each region from which positive replies were 
received, regarding weekday classes in religious education:*® 


Number of States 
Group Positive Replies 


The five states reporting the largest number of school systems 
releasing pupils for religious education in places with popula- 
tion above 2,500 in 1940 are the same five states which headed 
the list in 1932. The ranking order of these states, however, is 
not quite the same as it was in 1932. This is shown in the fol- 
lowing columns, where the number of school systems reporting 
the release of pupils is listed for each of the five states for the 
years 1932 and 1940:™ 


| Region 
* Ibid., p. 5. 
Ibid. p. 12. 
Ibid, p. 13. 


States which were represented in the 1932 study but not in the 
1940 study are Alabama, Arizona, California, Mississippi, and 
Montana. Reports were received in 1940 from schools in the 
following eight states which were not represented in the 1932 
study: Colorado, Florida, Maine, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Tennessee, and Vermont. States not represented in either study 
include: Delaware, Nevada, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
and Wyoming. 

Among the 488 school systems releasing pupils for religious 
education, three-fourths sponsor programs for elementary school 
children and slightly more than half cooperate in providing 
classes for high school grades. The replies from populations of 
2,500 or more indicate the possibility that children in one of 
every eight town and city school systems are released upon their 
parents’ consent. The probability of such release is far more 
remote for children living in places with less than 2,500 popula- 
tion. The percentage distribution for school systems releasing 
pupils in elementary schools is 47, for both elementary and high 
schools 27, and for high schools only 26. The range in number 
of years during which classes in these school systems have been 
conducted is from 1 to 28, with a median of 8 years. 

While this survey shows that there has been a marked in- 
crease in the number of school systems releasing children for 
religious education, still the number is small, indeed, in com- 
parison with the number of public schools throughout the United 
States and the vast enrollment of public school students. Educa- 
tors should heed the warning given by Miss Davis that “It has 
been estimated that approximately one-half of the children and 
youth of the United States receive no religious instruction out- 
side of their own home.””* And to this statement the writer 
would add the conviction that few homes today, comparatively 
speaking, can have much to offer their children by way of re- 
ligious instruction, since in so many cases the parents them- 
selves are affiliated with no religion whatever. Statistics prove 


* Ante., p. 3. 
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that of the 130,000,000 people in the United States, only 22,- 
000,000 are Catholics, and of the remaining 108,000,000 one-haif 
or 54,000,000 are affiliated with no religion. These statistics 
should be a matter of grave concern for a nation’s people striv- 
ing to retain their democratic way of life. That educators are 
becoming more cognizant of the necessity of religious training for 
the children of our country is evident. Dr. Studebaker, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, says, “It seems clear that religion 
is a basic factor in the integration of learning’”"* and Dr. Rockett, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Rhode Island, 
expressing his views to the writer recently, states: 


I feel that there has always been a need and now more than 
ever for including some form of religious instruction in the lives 
of public school children.... If education is to play its part 
in the formation of individual and national character, it must 
of necessity admit the source of its life blood, or fail miserably 
in its attempt to function properly.* 


With the new principles that have invaded Christian civilization, 
especially since the Reformation, there has developed a dualism 
between faith and conduct; it has become quite prevalent in those 
countries that have barred the teaching of religion from public 
schools. Many different denominations have tried to maintain 
their religious ideals through the introduction of the Sunday 
school, but this practice, instead of producing a genuine “re- 
ligious education,” has resulted in the dualism of “religion and 
education” and the younger generation is failing to see the inti- 
mate relation that exists between the two. As Jacques Maritain 
says, “The logic of practice is stronger than the logic of speech, 
and, consequently, religion is being largely relegated to the posi- 
tion of the ‘Sunday dress’.’”"* But should religion be merely: a 
Sunday dress? Let us recall the words of His Excellency, Arch- 
bishop MeNicholas, who says: 


The principle that religion is religion and business is business 
is utterly false and in the long run wholly ruinous to society. 
The divorce of religion from business, from education, from po- 
litical action, cannot fail eventually to bring ruin. Every de- 


“John W. Studebaker, Letter to Writer, November 12, 1941. 
* James F. Rockett, Letter to Writer, October 29, 1941. 
“ Jacques Maritain, quoted by E. A. Fitzpatrick in The Foundation of 
Christian Education, p. 17. 
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liberate action of man is either morally good or morally bad. 
There is no intermediate classification. Religion is not a Sun- 
day dress. . . . Religion should be an everyday affair and influ- 
ence every decision made by the human will.'* 


To teach the rising generation reverence for God and to incul- 
cate habits embodying the highest moral standards into their 
lives was the primary objective in education as established by 
our early for we 

The account of the statistics from the U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion quoted in this treatise is proof of the departure of the 
American people from this standard. And yet, as Brother 
Raymond, 0.CS.C., tells us: 

Education to be real must be synonymous with edification. 
Its whole pecpons must be to bring out and build up the man that 
is buried in the boy, and build him up to the gigantic stature of 
Jesus Christ. Secular education is not and cannot be complete 


education, because a man can never be educated unless he is 
brought out and led to God."* 


At present, the released time plan seems to be the best method 
offered for giving the children of our public schools an opportu- 
nity to receive religious instruction, but statistics prove how few 
there are who are sharing this privilege. May our post-war era 
usher in another reorganization of the public school system, one 
that will cease to deprive our American youth of their greatest 
right: the right to know their God, that they may love and serve 
Him in this life, and thus be happy with Him forever in the next! 
Sister Seramour, 8.C., M.A. 
St. Sebastian High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


“John T. MeNicholas, O.P., “Mid-lenten Pastoral.” The Catholic 
ore Register, April 1, 1938, p. 1. 


: Hagie, “Religion in the Public Schools? Yes!” School and 
Society, May 25, 
“M. Raymond 


1940, p. 677. 
‘ ocse, The Man Who Got Even with God, p. 43. 
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OUR LADY IN THE AMERICAS * 


Devotion to our Blessed Mother is the common privilege of all 
Catholics throughout the world. Such devotion is the special 
heritage of residents of the Americas. The ship in which Chris- 
topher Columbus sailed in search of a new world bore the name 
Saint Mary of the Conception. It is said that during his voyage 
the Salve Regina was sung nightly by those on board. Columbus 
named the island on which he first landed San Salvador, in honor 
of Our Lady’s Divine Son. The second island he called Concep- 
tion, to honor the Blessed Mother. Thus, devotion to Our Lady 
came to us with those who first touched American shores. 

When Balboa set out in 1513 to discover a new ocean, he 
placed at the head of his band a banner bearing the image of our 
Blessed Mother. Upon reaching the coast one of the first acts of 
the intrepid explorers was the singing of a hymn of thanksgiving 
to Mary, Star of the Sea. When Balboa took solemn possession 
of the Pacific Ocean he held in one hand a standard of Our Lady. 

Cortez, upon landing on the Mexican coast, and taking the city 
of Tabasco, gave to it the name of Our Lady of Victory. Remain- 
ing in Mexico, he converted the heathen temples into Christian 
churches, destroyed the idols and replaced them with the Crucifix 
and the image of the Blessed Mother. 

So well begun with the earliest history of the Americas, devo- 
tion to our Blessed Mother has continued and mounted. The 
Holy See has placed the United States under the patronage of 
Our Lady of the Immaculate Conception; the Central and South 
American countries are under the patronage of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe. In addition, certain of the Latin American countries 
are under the further patronage of Our Lady under various titles. 
The feast of the Immaculate Conception (December 8th) and 
that of the Assumption (August 15th) are national holidays as 
well as holydays in most of the Central and South American 
Republics. 

In the United States, of course, there is well known and demon- 
strated devotion to the Blessed Virgin. Over a thousand churches 
are named in her honor, bearing familiar titles: St. Mary’s, Im- 


* Presented by the Eighth Grade Good Citizenship Club of the Sacred 
+ me ae ashington, D. C., at its Pan American Demonstration, 
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maculate Conception, the Assumption, Holy Rosary, Our Lady 
of Mount Carmel, Our Lady of Lourdes, ete. Novenas to beseech 
the intercession of the Blessed Mother are the established prac- 
tice of all Catholics throughout our land. In our own capital 
city is located the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception. 
Confraternities and sodalities in honor and under the guidance 
of the Blessed Virgin are part of every parish life. Numerous are 
the religious orders and congregations in the United States which 
have special devotion and dedication to Our Lady. Prayers to 
our Blessed Lady, such as the Salve Regina and the Memorare 
(as well as the Hail Mary), are those frequently used in times of 
stress and petition by our fellow American Catholics. In short, 
devotion to the Mother of God is a natural part of the Catholic 
life of the citizens of the United States. 

In Central and South America the same prayers are said (in 
Spanish and Portuguese) as leap to the lips and hearts of the 
North American Catholics. Feast days of Our Lady are, on the 
whole, celebrated in the Latin American countries with more 
elaborateness than in our own. Pilgrimages are made to her 
shrines and novenas ascend to seek her aid. Our Blessed Mother 
is known in the Central and South American countries by many 
of the same titles used for her in the United States. In addition 
she has many others peculiar to the respective countries. 

There is a beautiful custom in Central and South America not 
common to us. I refer to the crowning of certain statues of Our 
Lady as their Queen. Of course, during the month of May, the 
traditional May Procession in the Catholic churches of our 
country carries with it the crowning of the statue of Our Lady. 
In the Latin American countries, however, the Bishop or Arch- 
bishop of certain dioceses has authorized the official crowning 
of statues of the Blessed Virgin. In ten of the Latin American 
countries during the past forty-eight years (from 1888 to as late 
as 1924) there have been thirty-eight occasions when certain 
statues have been officially crowned. These crownings are ac- 
companied by elaborate liturgical ceremonies, participated in by 
the people and the clergy, and the statues, wearing gold and 
jeweled crowns, are thereafter inscribed in the pages of church 
records as “Crowned Statues.” Some of these include the special 
patroness of the country, such as Our Lady of Lujan in Argen- 
tina and Our Lady of Guadalupe in Mexico. Others carry titles 
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which designate the name of the town or city in which the statue 
is located: Our Lady of Copacabana in Bolivia; Our Lady of 
Chiquinquira in Colombia; Our Lady of Andacollo in Chile. 

In our nearest neighbor, Mexico, the devotion of the people 
to Our Lady of Guadalupe is widely known. The story of the 
appearance of the Blessed Mother to Juan Diego and the build- 
ing of the shrine in her honor is legend. It was recently the 
subject of a much read book by Mrs. Frances Parkinson Keyes. 
In addition to Our Lady of Guadalupe, the Blessed Mother is 
venerated in Mexico under some twenty titles. Popular shrines 
in her honor are those of Our Lady of the Remedies at Monte- 
zuma and Our Lady of the Lagos. 

Our Lady of Lujan, who, as has already been said, is the special 
patroness of Argentina, is generally regarded as the Argentinian 
Lourdes. On her feast day, May 21, pilgrims from everywhere 
in Argentina visit the famous basilica erected in 1630. In the 
City of Catamarca, from the 28th of April to the 4th of May, 
pilgrimages are made to the shrine of Our Lady of the Valley by 
the devout. Other unusual titles by which the Blessed Mother 
is known in Argentina are Our Lady of Itati, Our Lady of the 
Miracles, Our Lady of the White River, and Our Lady of New 
Pompay. Argentina boasts of ten crowned statues of Our Lady. 

Bolivia is under the patronage of the Immaculate Conception. 
It houses two famous shrines, that of the crowned statue of Our 
Lady of Copacabana and Our Lady of the Caverns. 

Our Lady of Glory is the title of a well-known church in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. The church is now being remodeled and, when 
completed, is expected to be one of the finest in South America. 
Another old church in Rio de Janeiro, “built originally in 1635 
and re-built in 1775,”* is dedicated to Our Lady of Candelaria. 
In all there are five widely known and venerated statues of Our 
Lady in Brazil: Our Lady of the Apparition, Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel (both of which are crowned), Our Lady of Nazareth, Our 
Lady of Candeias Baia (? Low Candle), and the already men- 
tioned Our Lady of Candelaria. 


The devotion of the Novena to Our Lady of Tears was begun 
by a Brazilian nun, a Sister Amalia, who was so sincere in her 
prayers that Our Lord spoke to her, telling her to pray to Him 


*South American Handbook. Trade and Travel Publications, Ltd., 
London, 1938. 
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in behalf of His Mother’s tears, and that he would gladly grant 
the favors asked thereby. Countless favors have been received 
through this novena, which consists of the recitation of the 
Rosary for nine days in honor of the Tears of Our Lady, at the 
same time receiving the sacraments and performing works of 
mercy.” 

Our Lady of Carmen, Our Lady of Mercy, Our Lady of Sor- 
rows, Our Lady of Perpetual Aid, the Virgin of Lourdes, Our 
Lady of the Snows, Sweet Name of Mary, and Our Lady of 
Andacollo are titles given to the Blessed Virgin in Chile. The 
statues of Our Lady of Carmen, Our Lady of Mercy, and Our 
Lady of Andacollo have been officially crowned. 

The month of December is celebrated by Chilean Catholics as 
“The Month of Mary.” In that country December is a spring 
month, and her children there dedicate to their Mother in Heaven 
the month of flowers, offering to her as a tribute the beauties of 
nature. At six o’clock in the evening during December bells are 
rung throughout the whole country. In every church a special 
altar is erected, arranged by the ladies of the Catholic organiza- 
tions. An old custom is the bringing of a small bouquet of 
flowers by every child, woman and man, which are deposited at 
the foot of the altar when prayers are over, these offerings 
indicating the great love of the Chileans for the Blessed Virgin. 

On December 8 pilgrimages are made to the shrines of the 
Blessed Mother in Chile. In Santiago, on the summit of Mount 
San Cristobal, is a large monumental image of the Blessed Virgin 
which is impressively illuminated every evening. Below the 
statue is a small chapel in her honor. 

Our Lady of Carmen has been selected as the patroness of the 
Chilean Army. Preceding her feast day, July 16, a novena is 
made to Our Lady of Carmen in Chile, ending in the Great Pro- 
cession of Carmen. The streets through which the procession 
passes are previously decorated with banners, and on the balcony 
of each house small altars, bearing Our Lady’s statue, are placed. 
One of the Army bands leads the procession. High dignitaries 
of the Church, representatives of the Chilean Congress, their war 
veterans, and delegations from the Army and Navy participate. 
Cadets from the military schools, in gala dress, gather round the 
statue. Following these come representatives of all the parishes, 


* Novena to Our Lady of Tears. Marianhill Mission Society, Detroit. 
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the Catholic colleges, with their teachers in uniform, marching in 
formation. 

In these formations the statue of Our Lady of Carmen is 
carried through the main streets of Santiago. Thousands of 
people come together and slowly accompany the Virgin on her 
majestic procession through the streets of the capital. This same 
ceremony is repeated throughout the various cities of Chile. It 
is an act of thanksgiving from all Chileans to the Patroness of 
their Armed Forces. 

Santiago also contains a “sanctuary” in honor of the Virgin of 
Lourdes, similar to that in France, which is acquiring great 
importance. 

The city of Bogota, Colombia, contains a popular shrine in 
honor of the Blessed Mother. Our Lady of Chiquinquira is her 
well-loved title there, along with that of the patroness of the 
country, the Immaculate Conception. 

The special patroness of Costa Rica is Our Lady of the Angels. 
One of the most famous churches throughout Central America 
is the basilica bearing that name at Cartago. 

Our Lady of Charity claims the devotion of the Cubans. 

The city of Quito, Ecuador, has two crowned statues: those 
of Our Lady of Mercy and Our Lady of Quinche. In addition, 
the shrines of Our Lady of the Clouds in Quito, Our Lady of 
the Swans, and Our Lady of the Morning Dew carry with them 
the devotion of the people as well as unusual and poetic names. 
The patroness of Ecuador is La Dolorosa del Colegio (Our Lady 
of Grief of the College). 

Guatemala gives its devotion to the Blessed Mother under the 
title Our Lady of Mercy. One of the chief attractions of the city 
of Antigua is the church of that name. 

One of the countries most recently placed under the special 
patronage of Our Lady of the Immaculate Conception is Haiti. 
May devotion to her there, under that noble title, increase and 
multiply. 

A mile and a half from Asuncion, Paraguay, stands a church 
honoring Our Lady of Caacupe. 

While, of course, the patroness of Peru is the Dominican Saint 
Rose of Lima, the Mother of Our Lord is not neglected there. 
Devotion to Our Lady of the Rosary and Our Lady of Mercy 
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is widespread, the statues bearing those titles having been 
crowned. 

Puerto Rico is, of course, a part of the United States, but it has 
a special devotion to the Virgin of Montserrat which is worth 
noting. 


Once each year, on September 8th, the lame, the halt, and the 
blind of Puerto Rico make a pilgrimage to the village of Hormi- 
gueros. There, in a little white church dedicated to the Virgin, 
many of the faithful come to pray for restored health. At nine 
o’clock in the morning the procession forms, accompanied b 

notes from the belfry and skyrockets, which are set off from bac 

of the church. The clergy, the pilgrims, girls dressed in white, 
and men, carrying on their shoulders a rose-covered structure 
bearing the image of the Virgin, make up the procession. There 
is legend back of this Puerto Rican equivalent of Mexico’s 
Guadalupe. Some three hundred years. ago a peon was plowing 
his field nearby, when he saw a bull charging down on him. The 
peon fell on his knees and invoked the aid of the Virgin of 
Montserrat. The bull was frozen in his tracks. When the peon 
told the story the people decided that a church dedicated to the 
Virgin should be built on the hill overlooking the spot.’ 


This feast of Our Lady is also celebrated locally in Puerto 
Rico. A Puerto Rican friend told of the private celebration 
which the employees of his father’s sugar plantation have on the 
8th of September. A chapel in honor of the Virgin of Montserrat 

‘is located at the mill on the plantation, and on her feast day the 
employees have their own procession, carrying therein the statue 
of their plantation patroness. On that day alone during the year 
Holy Mass is said at this chapel. 

Republica Dominican honors our Heavenly Mother with the 
title of Our Lady of High Grace and has crowned her statue 
of that name. 

E] Salvador has a noted Church of the Assumption, located at 
Izaleo. Our Lady of Peace is equally honored there. 

In Uruguay our Blessed Mother has, to us, one of her strangest 
titles: Our Lady of the Thirty-Three. This name honors, as well, 
the thirty-three heroes who won the country back from its early 
invaders, thus securing its independence. 

Our Lady of the Holy Spirit is one of the lovely titles given to 


’ National Geographic Magazine, December, 1939 
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the Blessed Virgin in Venezuela. Devotion is also given there 
to Our Lady of Help and Our Lady of Coromoto. 

Thus, in and around the Americas, we Catholics have the bond 
of reverence for and veneration of Our Holy Mother. It is a true 
link between the citizens of the twenty-one American Republics. 
More stress should be laid upon it as a basis of our common 
understanding. The further study of our mutual devotion is a 
worthy one, despite the difficulties we North Americans have in 
learning more about it. Most of the material relative to her 
titles in the other Americas is in Spanish and Portuguese, 
untranslated. 

As we of the eighth grade think of going on into high school, 
with the opportunity there to learn a second language, what 
would yield a greater return than the study, at least, of Spanish? 
Proficiency in Spanish would permit us to read and digest many 
books and pamphlets in the original language. Opportunity for 
further exploration into sources which would tell us more of the 
devotion in Latin America to our mutual Mother in Heaven is 
therefore awaiting us. I can think of nothing more valuable to 
the furtherance of All-American Catholic relationships than a 
greater understanding of our respective love and devotion for 
Our Lady in the Americas. 
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THIRTY YEARS AFTER 
A Special Department Contributed by Epwarp Francis MoHLER 


A corrective for some of our educational theory, 
drawn from the experience of a teacher whose service 
covers the period from 1911 to 1942 without a break. 


Il 


Sussect: B.A.E. A fair-haired son. 

Scuoot History: This student came to class with all the mark- 
ings of a spoiled son. He was a big fellow, handsome in a 
darkish way, well dressed, swaggery. One corner of his mouth 
curled into a snarl when he spoke. Marked condescension 
made his companions uncomfortable, so they avoided him. 
If he felt like working, he would do well; if he felt like loaf- 
ing, he did that equally well. 

His course concentrated on commercial subjects. His father 
and older brothers had been in the railroad field and he had 
the tradition of that romantic work in him. The local office 
of the commercial agent would take him. 

B. A. E. had never learned about the virtue of obedience. 

ApsusTMENTs Mape: Something had to be done to help this 
young man to find his place. He was too fine looking not to 
be fine. The over-attention with which he had been in- 
judiciously fertilized at home had developed growths to crowd 
out his real worth. His pomps were greater than his works. 
Called into conference, B. A. E. was told a few plain truths 
probably for the first time in his life. His anger and resent- 
ment did not completely crowd out the vestiges of good will. 
Threats of physical violence brought the promise of sincerely 
trying to do what he was told when he was told. It was 
agreed that, if he did not make good on the promise, what 
he had been promised would become real and immediately. 
There was a marked change almost immediately and thereafter 
steady improvement. 

Supsequent History: B. A. E. did enter railroad work, being 
advanced from time to time until he became west-bound 
freight agent out of a great eastern city for one of America’s 
greatest rail systems. He is the father of a large family, and 
I know how the children are being raised. 
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Shamefacedly he admitted some time after the conference 
mentioned above that “he had never been talked to that way 
in his life, but he supposed he had it coming.” Letters from 
him are frequent; in them he refers constantly to his school 
days and the personality adjustments he underwent, now and 
then discussing the people with whom he, as an executive, has 
to deal. 

Conc.iusion: The adjustment made by this student appears to 

have been carried through the years. Here a lesson was 

learned quickly and well. He who learned the lesson is thank- 
ful that the “spoiled brand” was removed from his youthful 
flank. So are teachers sometimes rewarded and, when they 
are, teaching stands out for what it is, one of the finest 
opportunities for helpfulness. 


IV 


Supsecr: C. A. L. An A-plus with the jitters. 

Scuoot History: Here was an exceptional student, versatile 
alike in literature and science. He earned one of the two 
A-pluses given in many years of teaching. Endowed with 
supreme ability as a talker, he at times gave promise of let- 
ting that gift degenerate in “the gift o’ gab.” Could make 
the complex clear to anyone. Hated affectation, unkindness 
and bores. C. A. L. was usually nervous and uneasy. Home 
conditions, a father with a trigger-finger temper, made for con- 
tinuous “jingle, jangle, jingle.” 

C. A. L. was unstable, leaving one job unfinished to take up 
another. His scholastic rank was high; work was easy for 
him. On graduation went into the field of chemical research, 
where he has done well. 

We used to talk with C. A. L. about the need for settling 
down. He was agreeable enough, probably out of politeness, 
but did nothing to correct himself. He was warned that the 
“jitters” would grow worse with the years. 

ApJUSTMENTS Mape: C. A. L.’s talents and energy were put to 
use at writing, debating, editing the school magazine, lectur- 
ing, catechetical work. He made the basketball team; the 
training and exercise did him much good. 

Sussequent History: C. A. L. has been a success in his chosen 

field. His married life was for a long time a miserable failure 
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due to his neglect of a religious beginning. His wife, how- 
ever, became a moral corrective in his life and early mistakes 
were repaired. He and his wife are happy, but C. A. L. is 
not well. The “jitters” have caught up with him and he eats 
his heart out because he may do only a small stint of work. 
Conciusion: Here is an instance of the unsympathetic parent 
driving a sensitive, developing personality of high rank out 
into the highways to gallop off resentment. The unhappy 
situation may have come about because of the father’s realiza- 
tion that the son far surpassed him. Thus the groundwork 
was laid for many years of discomfort. It may not be de- 
bated that parents are people, but now and then a case may 
be made for the thought that sometimes parents are neces- 


sary evils. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


CATHOLIC LITURGY PROGRAM 


“Jesus went up into the mountain and there He sat with His 
Disciples” —what a perfect antiphonal introduction for the Litur- 
gical Apostolate! The setting was almost a living picture of the 
gospel narrative, for there on the platform the Apostles of Christ, 
his clerics, sat ready to give to the world the message they had 
learned from the intimate study of the Divine Word. With them 
as a corporate part of the Mystical Body were the laity (the 
chant class of Notre Dame of Maryland) to participate in this 
act of public worship; for it was not a demonstration, it was 
liturgical prayer. 

When the Catholic Art Association held its regional meeting in 
the nation’s capital city it invited Mrs. Justine B. Ward to 
present a program of liturgical music. She graciously consented 
and requested that the two outstanding Chant classes of the east, 
that of the Catholic University under the direction of Sr. Agne- 
sine, 8.S.N.D., and that of Notre Dame of Maryland under 
Sr. Claire, 8.S.N.D., should give the recital of appropriate sea- 
sonal selections. 

The program proper was preceded by a splendid liturgical 
exposition by the Reverend William Lallou, Ph.D., teacher of 
liturgy at the Catholic University. Doctor Lallou gave a lucid 
definition as well as derivation of the idea of the liturgy. He 
skillfully outlined its sacred character, its essential place in the 
life scheme of mankind, its innate beauty, its decadence through 
the ages, its subsequent loss of prestige in favor of more “popu- 
lar’ devotions and the present impetus for the restoration of its 
rightful position by the Liturgical Movement; first, the education 
of the laity to a real understanding of the liturgy, and second, 
a participation of the laity in the functions of the liturgy. 
Denying any “left wing” extravagance, he claimed that there 
was no intention of having the laity supplant the clergy or inter- 
changing the nave and the sanctuary. The purpose of the 
movement was merely the resumption by the laity of their former 
participation in public corporate worship. This, Doctor Lallou 
said, should be done in three stages: first, answering the simple 
responses; second, singing the Ordinary of the Mass (which is 
possible without a profound musical knowledge); third, by the 
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reception of Holy Communion, thus culminating the purpose of 
worship—union with God, 

With these inspiring thoughts directing our attention to a 
direct relationship between God and man, the second speaker, 
Mrs. Justine Ward, took up the challenge of “How can this be 
done?” and answered in word and in deed. Her initial remark 
was one of penetrating depth: the singing part demanded by the 
liturgy must be more than a participation, it must be the very 
forming of the soul, a deepening of the understanding of the 
mystical beauty of worship, a living act, a supernatural expe- 
rience. And then suddenly after a brief review of Gregorian 
form and its classic purity, all those privileged to be present, 
the auditors as well as the cantors, participated in an experience 
of almost Divine artistry. 

The first group, five antiphons, were simple (syllabic) chants 
that fulfilled their purpose of setting the keynote for the sorrow- 
ful Passiontide liturgy, “Subiit,” “Traditor,” “Posuerunt,” “Mul- 
ieres”—the prediction of the approaching Passion to the apostles, 
the betrayal, the crucifixion—the weeping women. The Ornate 
Recitative of the last Lamentation, sung by Reverend Alexis 
Wygers, SS.CC., was more than an interpretation; it was a re- 
living of the lament of a breaking heart over man’s insensibility 
to Divine Love. The final “In Pace,” by the Notre Dame College 
girls, brought an angelic note of calm, resurrection and peace. 

The second part of the program included more neumatic 
chants. The “Vexilla Regis,” so superbly rendered by the clergy, 
' was a sincere hymn of triumph where the vibrant pathos of the 
“O Crux” gave place to the inspiring resonance of “Victoria.” 
In the “Gloria Laus” and “Popule Meus” the alternation of 
antiphon and verse by the clergy and the Notre Dame girls was 
one of the most surprising features of the program. Here was a 
conclusive proof that the female voice is as adaptable to the 
depth and beauty of the Chant as is the male voice. Perfect 
blending, resonance, volume and subtle beauty in the group of 
combined chants was an indisputable demonstration that congre- 
gational singing of the chant adds rather than detracts from its 


Part Three of the program began with the Introit “Stabat 
Juxta Crucem” sung by the Notre Dame girls and directed by 
Sister Mary Claire, 8.S.N.D. It was soul stirring! It seemed 
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that hearts rather than voices lived—lived and bled on Calvary’s 
heights. The responsary “Tenebrae Factae” sung by the clergy 
has no parallel in the entire chant repertoire of the liturgy. It 
cannot be expressed in print; one must hear that cry sung. 
“Father, into Thy Hands”! 

The program concluded appropriately with the “Christus Fac- 
tus Est.” Here was the purpose of it all—for us He suffered 
even unto death. 

It was over! The last note sounded, the audience rose, and 
yet to all it was evident that the “seed” of liturgical apostolate 
had been sown. And it had fallen on “good ground,” for there 
one recognized, among the clergy, Capuchins, Oblates of Mary 
Immaculate, Augustinians, Marists, Missionaries of the Holy 
Cross, Fathers of the African Missions, Fathers of Mercy, Fran- 
ciscan Fathers, Holy Cross Fathers, Fathers of the Sacred 
Hearts, Oblates of Mary, Christian Brothers; and among the 
Nuns, Sisters of Providence, Benedictines, Bon Secours, Sisters 
of Mercy, of the Holy Names, of St. Joseph, Franciscans, Domi- 
nicans, and Notre Dames—Apostles and Disciples ready to carry 
on the injunction of the Master—‘“Going forth, teach.”—Sister 


Mary Alfrieda, 8.S.N.D. 
VILLANOVA CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


The Centennial celebration of Villanova College was officially 
closed May 3 with an academic convocation attended by ap- 
proximately 200 official representatives of colleges and univer- 
sities. Governor Edward Martin headed a group of dis- 
tinguished personages which included high ranking officers of the 
Army and Navy. 

Following an academic procession to the Villanova Field 
House, exercises opened with the delivery of an invocation by the 
Very Rev. John T. Sheehan, O.8.A., chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of Villanova. The welcoming address was delivered 
by the Very Rev. Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A., president of the 
college, and William Mather Lewis, president of Lafayette Col- 
lege, gave the response. 

Chancellor William Pearson Tolley, of Syracuse University, 
delivered the convocation address, “The American College in 
an Age of Crisis.” Presentation of twelve honorary degrees was 
made by President Stanford. Recipients of honorary Doctor of 
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Laws were Governor Martin, Chancellor Tolley, the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. J. Carroll McCormick, Chancellor of the Archdiocese of 
Philadelphia; the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael J. Ready, General 
Secretary of the National Catholic Welfare Conference; Rear 
Admiral John J. Brady, U.S.N. (Ret.), a Vicar Delegate of the 
Military Ordinariate; the Very Rev. Thomas J. Love, 8J., 
president of St. Joseph’s College; George P. Rea, president of 
Drexel Institute of Technology, and Brother Emilian James, 
FS.C., president of La Salle College. 

In addition, an honorary Doctorate of Literature was given 
to Anne O’Hara McCormick, lecturer and journalist, while 
Harold Walter Jones, M.D., of Jefferson Medical College, re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Science. 

Monsignor McCormick concluded the exercises with a closing 
prayer. 

Following the Convocation, Governor Martin addressed the 
delegates and guests at an informal luncheon. 

“Declaring that we are celebrating the centennial of this col- 
lege in an age of fateful change,” Chancellor Tolley said: 
Temporarily the supremacy of Christian culture has been chal- 
lenged and the outcome is still in doubt. Nineteenth-century 


liberal democracy has been liquidated, and we shall never see it 
again. The old order is dead and the shape of the new order 
is not yet clear. 


In view of the stout-hearted heroes of the British Isles, the 
efficiency of the armies-of Russia and the rapid awakening of 
the peoples of Australia, South America, India and China, it may 
be presumptuous to suggest that the United States is the only 
hope of the world in the new day. Nevertheless, the United 
States will emerge from the war stronger than ever. There is, 
moreover, increasing evidence that the leadership of western 
culture is moving from Europe to America and that the future 
of western civilization will be largely determined here. 

With this transfer of leadership and influence from the old 
world to the new is in development a culture which differs from 
that of Europe and is more and more indigenous to America. 
The educational models of Europe are no longer adequate. In 
the physical sciences, the biological sciences, the social sciences, 
and even in some of the arts, America has made phenomenal 
progress and will make more in the future. 

The schools and colleges, moreover, will play a role in in- 
creasing importance in the shaping of American culture. Un- 
less all signs fail, the first years of peace will see the largest 
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college enrollments in the history of our country and there will 
be an increased interest in education at all levels. Colleges and 
universities will be faced with new responsibilities in adult edu- 
cation as well as in education for undergraduates. They will 
make far greater use of radio and television. They will retrain 
men and women for peace-time occupations. They will educate 
men and women for responsible citizenship. They will assume 
leadership in the solution of post-war problems. They will re- 
kindle interest in the humanities and the arts. 


NUN TO CONDUCT AVIATION COURSE AT CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


A Sister of the Franciscan Order—one of the very few nuns 
who possess a civilian pilot’s license—will be in charge of the 
Division of Air Age Education at the Catholic University of 
America during the forthcoming summer session, Dr. Roy J. 
Deferrari, director of the session, disclosed recently. She is Sister 
M. Aquinas, O.8.F., who received her bachelor’s degree at 
Catholic University in 1926, majored in physics at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, and now is instructor in science and aero- 
nautics at Ambrose High School, Ironwood, Mich. 

Conscious of the urge of American youth for knowledge of 
aerial navigation—both military and civil—Catholic University’s 
summer program is designed to equip teachers to instruct classes 
in pre-flight aeronautics in high schools, with the accompanying 
courses in radio and communications. Regarded primarily as 
a contribution to the war effort, the University authorities feel 
that the rapidly expanding uses for aerial transportation will 
continue after the emergency has ceased, making necessary the 
remodeling of elementary school curricula to include courses in 
aeronautics. 

With Sister Aquinas as principal instructor, and assisted by 
Sister Peola, O.S.F. of Superior, Wis., and Dr. M. Gertrude 
Reiman of the physics department of the University, two series 
of courses will be given. The first will start on May 31 and be 
under the direction of the Civil Aeronautics Authority, with free 
tuition. The second and longer course will be given during the 
regular summer session, opening on June 25 and continuing until 
August 7. 

The schedule for the summer session is divided in two parts, 
and includes instruction in aircraft structure, aerodynamics, 
engines, rules and regulations for pilots and theory of flight, with 
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meteorology, navigation, radio and communications, as well as 
excursions to neighboring laboratories and airfields so far as pos- 
sible under the military restrictions imposed by the war. 

Sister Aquinas, with the cooperation of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, will have considerable laboratory equipment, and 
models of various American type planes, a Japanese Zero and a 
German Stuka, supplemented by other visual aids to give the 
teacher-students more practical knowledge of the place of the air 
age in classroom instruction. 

SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


According to the N.C.W.C. Department of Education, one 
hundred and fifteen Catholic universities, colleges, and normal 
schools have announced they will conduct summer sessions this 
year. Many of these sessions, while open to all students, are 
part of a trimester program of acceleration. In addition to 
this number, Trinity College, Washingtion, D. C., and the College 
of New Rochelle, N. Y. will conduct summer sessions for their 
own religious communities and five other colleges announce they 
will be in session during the summer either as training centers 
for the Army or as part of an accelerated program for their own 
students. World conditions continue to show their effect in the 
courses offered this year. Some of the featured courses are Air 
Age Education, Japanese, Russian, Chinese History of the Far 
East, Nursing Education, Military Chemistry, Ballistics, 
Navigation, Latin America-Caribbean Area, Pre-flight Aero- 
nautics, Medical Shorthand, Socio-Economic Reform, Radio, and 
Nutrition and First Aid. . . . Titled “Pius XII and Peace: 1939- 
1943,” a pamphlet has just been published by the Publications 
office of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, embodying 
excerpts from the messages of His Holiness on the subject of 
international peace, beginning with his first radio message to the 
world on March 8, 1939, and continuing through his message of 
last Christmas. The purpose of the publication, the office an- 
nounced, is to show the continuity of the Holy Father’s efforts 
“to get an acceptance by the nations of those principles without 
which there can be no hope of peace though the war be won.” .. . 
Aimed at encouraging students from other nations, especially the 
Latin-American countries, to enroll in colleges and universities of 
this nation and stressing the importance of immediate action, a 
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pamphlet entitled “Counseling the Foreign Student” has been 
issued here by the Institute of International Education. A com- 
pilation in the pamphlet of educational institutions which 
already have a foreign student adviser functioning reveals a 
number of Catholic universities and colleges are participating 
in the work. Prepared by Edgar J. Fisher, assistant director of 
the Institute, the pamphlet outlines the types of service which 
are rendered by the foreign student advisers and asserts this 
work aids the services whereby foreign students are able to 
make needed academic and social adjustments. The pamphlet 
points out that “to the guidance and work of an experienced 
counselor and his associates, the enhanced reputation that cer- 
tain of our colleges and universities enjoy in other countries is 
doubtless due in measurable extent.” . . . Newly elected officers 
of the Catholic Library Association have assumed their duties. 
They were to have been installed at a convention in Buffalo on 
April 30, but the meeting was cancelled due to wartime travel 
restrictions. The Rev. Andrew Bouwhuis, S.J., librarian of 
Canisius College, Buffalo, is the new president, succeeding the 
Rev. Thomas J. Shanahan, of St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 
Other officers are: Richard J. Hurley, assistant professor of 
library science, the Catholic University of America, Washington, 
vice president; Miss Dorothy E. Lynn, of the University of 
Scranton, Penna., secretary-treasurer; and Dr. William A. Fitz- 
Gerald, librarian of Brooklyn Preparatory School, and the Rev. 
James J. Kortendick, reference librarian, the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, members of the executive council. . . . Under the 
joint sponsorship of the Department of Education National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, and the National Council of 
Catholic Women, a 24-page pamphlet titled “We Catholics and 
Our Community” has just been issued. The pamphlet, it was 
announced, offers concrete suggestions to lay groups for commu- 
nity activity and is complete with references and discussion out- 
lines. The introduction to the pamphlet is the text of an ad- 
dress on “Education Through Community Action” delivered by 
the Rt. Rev. Msgr. George Johnson, Director of the N.C.W.C. 
Department of Education, at the Twenty-first National Con- 
vention of the N.C.C.W. ... A second listing of Catholic schools 
of nursing approved by the Council on Nursing Education for 
the United States reveals the institutions number 191, accord- 
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ing to an announcement in Hospital Progress, the official journal 
of the Catholic Hospital Association of the United States and 
Canada, which accredits the schools. The second listing is 
dated April 1. The first list, which totaled 177 Catholic nursing 
schools, was published in January, 1942. Despite the fact that 
during the year many obstacles have impeded the accreditation 
program, the increase of 14 approved schools also mirrored an 
increase of 2,549 students in accredited schools. At the time of 
the first listing there was a total of 12,629 students in the 
schools, while the April 1 listing showed a total of 15,178 
students. . . . Discussing “Democracy as Related to the Present 
and Future World Orders,” Lord Halifax, the British Ambas- 
sador to the United States, in addressing the social meeting of 
the School of Law of the Catholic University of America, at- 
tributed the idea of democracy to the Greeks and the destruc- 
tion of free government to the Nazis. Following the ambas- 
sador’s talk, a reception was held with the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick 
J. McCormick and the faculty of the Law School joining the 
distinguished guest in the receiving line. Declaring that the 
Nazi terror has extinguished the democratic form of government 
in many countries where before it seemed quite secure, Lord 
Halifax said: “If democracy is to work, there must be in all con- 
stituents a great sense of shared responsibility. The whole thing 
rests on a balanced compromise. You cannot push either the 
claims of the State so far as to repress the freedom of the in- 
dividual, nor can you allow individual freedom to lead you into 
license. However, the ultimate purpose of the whole affair is the 
development of ordered personality and for that one of the 
principal instruments which democracy must always use is edu- 
cation—education not in the sense of endeavoring always to fit 
those who are dealing with it to pass examinations or to be liv- 
ing encyclopedia, but first and safest and last, education which 
will thoroughly equip men and women with some working know- 
ledge of their relationship to the world of mystery in which they 
live, and education which will develop that thing which may be 
called character. Character is not acquired by information.” .. . 
As the first step toward interesting this year’s high school 
graduates in adopting pharmacy as a career, the American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education (April 28) announced 
appointment of a five-man board of grants to allocate funds 
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for scholarships, research fellowships and general support of 
colleges of pharmacy. The announcement followed a meeting 
of officers and members of the executive committee held at 
the foundation’s headquarters, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York. . . . Mother M. Katharine Drexel, founder of the Sisters 
of the Blessed Sacrament for Indians and Colored People, has 
been selected by the Committee on Awards as an Outstanding 
Catholic Woman of the Year to receive the Siena Medal pre- 
sented each year by Theta Phi Alpha, national sorority for 
Catholic Women. The selection is made by a committee com- 
posed of the Episcopal Chairman of the Department of Lay 
Organizations, National Catholic Welfare Conference; the Na- 
tional President of the National Council of Catholic Women; 
the General Secretary of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference and the National President the Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of Theta Phi Alpha. The award was established 
in the year 1937, the twenty-first anniversary of the founding 
of Theta Phi Alpha, and was called the Siena Award in honor 
of St. Catherine of Siena, patron of the group. . . . The California 
Senate, after two hours of debate, passed the McMillan bill 
which permits school boards to allow children to be absent an 
hour a week to obtain outside moral and religious instruction 
providing parents or guardian have given their consent in writ- 
ing. ... For many years June 14 has been observed as Flag Day, 
an occasion when Americans repledge their allegiance to the 
flag. Last year June 14 had a special significance, for the 
United States had just joined the battle against a world tyranny 
which threatened the very principles for which the American 
flag so long has stood. Moreover, for the first time on this 
day, the flags of all the United Nations were honored, along 
with our own, as was suggested in a proclamation by the Presi- 
dent. Again this year Flag Day will be celebrated not only in 
this country but throughout the free world. Keynote of the 
1943 celebration will be “Teamwork will win the war; team- 
work will win the peace.” . . . The preventive dentistry program 
of the American Dental Association is to receive a new impetus 
with publication by the Association of Dental Pictorial, a bi- 
monthly illustrated publication—first of its kind—which tells 
the story of dental health in lay language. Inquiries may be 
directed to Dental Pictorial, American Dental Association, 
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E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. . . . The Rev. T. Lawrason Riggs, 
55,-who died in New Haven in April after a month’s illness, 
was chaplain of Catholic students and in charge of Catholic 
activities at Yale University for the last 21 years. A native 
of New London, Conn., he was the son of E. Francis Riggs, 
banker, and Medora Thayer Riggs. His father gave the Riggs 
Library to Georgetown University. Father Riggs was the grand- 
son of George Washington Riggs, who was co-founder of the 
Riggs National Bank of Washington, D. C. . . . Post-war plan- 
ning for the 25 colleges and universities and 37 high schools 
conducted by Jesuits in the United States, as well as the present 
educational programs of the Army and the Navy, occupied the 
attention of the Executive Committee of the Jesuit Educational 
Association at its annual meeting at St. Louis University. 
Methods of improving relations with Latin-American nations 
also was discussed. Every Province was represented. In ad- 
dition to the Rev. Edward B. Rooney and the Rev. Allen P. 
Farrell, of New York, executive director and assistant respect- 
ively, those in attendance were the Rev. M. J. Fitzsimons, and 
the Rev. Joseph J. Rooney, Maryland-New York; the Rev. 
Arthur J. Sheehan, New England; the Rev. Julian L. Maline, 
Chicago; the Rev. Andrew C. Smith, New Orleans; the Rev. 
Mark Gaffney, Oregon; the Rev. Hugh M. Duce, California, 
and the Rev. William J. McGucken, Missouri....As another 
evidence of his cooperation in the nation’s war effort, the Most 
Rev. Gerald P. O’Hara, Bishop of Savannah-Atlanta, has turned 
over to the Government, rent free, the old parochial school of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Baptist as a War Housing Center 
for the Savannah area. For some months the school building 
had been used without charge by other government agencies 
by permission of Bishop O’Hara. The building now is being 
converted into eight dwelling units for families of war workers. 
In turning over the school building to the War Housing author- 
ities, Bishop O’Hara said: “We are very happy to turn over 
to the Government the property known as the Old Cathedral 
School to assist in meeting the problem created by the acute 
housing shortage in the war production area of Savannah. We 
are quite willing to place the building at the disposal of the gov- 
ernment authorities throughout the period of the emergency.” 
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CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND THE WAR 


The Most Rev. Francis P. Keough, Bishop of Providence, has 
been awarded a citation by the Treasury Department for dis- 
tinguished services in connection with the war savings program 
in the Rhode Island parochial schools. 

Secretary of Treasury Henry W. Morgenthau, Jr., who signed 
the citation, also sent Bishop Keough a telegram in which he 
extended personal congratulations and stated: “I am advised 
that more than two million dollars in war bonds and stamps have 
been sold in the rectories and schools of your diocese. This is a 
fine achievement. I am sure the Treasury can count on your 
continued loyal support.” 


+ 


A campaign to furnish a “picture of the family at home for the 
boys overseas” has been inaugurated by the Catholic Youth 
League, Schnectady, N. Y. The Rev. Francis Hicks, assistant 
pastor of St. John the Evangelist Church and moderator of the 
Catholic Youth League, instituted the program as a morale 
builder. 

The idea for the campaign was originated by Lieut. Col. Wil- 
liam G. Nichlas, top ranking officer of C.Y.L. members in the 
service, who is stationed at Fort Hamilton, N. Y., as business 
relations and special service officer. 


First school in the State of Connecticut to win a Minute Man 
Flag awarded by the U. 8. Treasury Department for outstanding 
work in the sale of War Bonds and Stamps is St. Mary’s School, 
at Windsor Locks. 

At a ceremony attended by more than 600 persons, the flag was 
presented by First Sgt. Francis P. Marfield, stationed at Bradley 
Field, and was accepted by the Rev. Charles W. McNerney, 
assistant pastor of St. Mary’s Church, in the name of the Rev. 
Michael J. Lynch, pastor, who was ill. 

Following the flag presentation, the pupils of the school enacted 
a sketch, which was titled “The Spirit of St. Mary’s,” after 
which they presented a War Bond, which they purchased, to the 
school. The singing of the “Star Spangled Banner” closed the 
ceremonies. Music was furnished by the Bradley Field Band. 
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Nearly 300 soldier students had arrived on the campus at 
Georgetown University last month after the institution had been 
designated as the official reclassification unit in the Third Service 
Command in the Army specialized training program. The new 
program is known as the “START’—special training, assignment 
and reclassification. 

The newly arrived students were welcomed to the historic 
Jesuit institution by the Very Rev. Lawrence C. Gorman, 8.J., 
president. The Rev. Stephen F. McNamee, 8.J., dean of the 
College of Arts and Science, is faculty director of the program. 
Col. Denham B. Crafton, U. 8. A., professor of military science 
and tactics at the university, has been appointed commander 
of the unit. 

* * 

Loras College has been named a Ground and Elementary 
Flight School by the Navy Department, it has been announced 
by the Rev. Michael J. Martin, President of Loras. 

Twenty-five cadets arrived at Loras in April to begin their 
two-month course of instruction. Another 25 cadets arrived in 
May. This is in keeping with the Navy’s policy to stagger its 
classes in order to get a maximum use of airport facilities. 

Heretofore, Loras had only trained Civilian Naval Air Pilots, 
_ but under the new plan its cadets will be men who have already 
completed their preliminary three months’ studies at a Navy 
ground school. 

The Loras Naval Cadets will be considered as reservists on 
active duty. They will wear uniforms, draw Navy pay, and 
live under military discipline. 

The Rev. Dr. George N. Schulte, Professor of Chemistry at 
Loras and instructor in navigation, returned from an intensive 
indoctrination course at Monmouth College, Monmouth, IIl., at- 
tended by about 25 other professors from various colleges and 
universities in preparation for the change in the Navy’s training 
program. 

* * 

Every student in St. James’ School, Decatur, Ill_—there are 
300 of them—is a participant in the War Bond drive. One of the 
country’s first schools to be awarded the Minute Man Flag of the 
Treasury Department, St. James’ has a perfect record, with 
every student purchasing at least one War Stamp a week. 
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Their goal was the selling of enough bonds and stamps to pur- 
chase a jeep for the Army. They did this and were honored at 
a program in which Charles E. Lee, Mayor of Decatur, and 
army representatives praised their effort. Under the guidance 
of Sister M. Mirella, O.8S.F., they are trying to boost their sales 
to buy a bomber. Before the middle of last month they had 
passed the $75,000 mark. Their goal was $137,000. 


St. Anthony’s School, Honolulu, staffed by Maryknoll Sisters 
from New York, was the first school in the Hawaiian Islands 
to win the Minute Man Pennant awarded by the U. S. Treasury 
for the 100 per cent investment in Defense Bonds and Stamps 
by the student body. It was also the first school in the Islands 
privileged to handle the sale of bonds. 

Another school, St. Ann’s, on the Island of Oahu, staffed by 
Maryknoll Sisters, has also been awarded the Minute Man Pen- 
nant. Among the guests attending the ceremony of presentation 
were members of the clergy and officers of the Army and Navy. 
The army band played for the occasion. 

In the closing address, the Rev. Timothy Jacobs paid a tribute 
to the School. “It is most gratifying to us, of an older genera- 
tion,” he said, “to see our youth anxious to help and to make 
sacrifices for their country. This characteristic is a particular 
and personal heritage of the children of St. Ann’s for on that 
fateful December 7, four of our parishioners (two of them 
fathers of students in the school; three, alumni), like the Minute 
Men of old who answered the rallying call of Paul Revere, gave 
their lives for their country. 

“Naturally, the determination of these children that their 
fathers will not have died in vain has been a prime factor in 
their bond drive. I can assure you that they will give their 
continued support and service.” 


A program to establish branches of the American Victory 
Corps in all the Catholic high schools of the Diocese of Brooklyn 
has been announced by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph V. S. 
McClancy, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools. A Central 
Council has been formed with the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry M. Hald, 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, and the Rev. Dr. John F. 
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Ross, Principal of Bishop McDonnell Memorial High School, as 
co-chairmen. 

Msgr. McClancy said that the students of Catholic high schools 
have distinguished themselves in the various war drives and that 
the present program will afford both teachers and pupils a simple 
framework into which these activities may be fitted. 

The objectives of the Corps include: 

All possible participation in the war efforts of the United 
States and the strengthening of civilian morale. 

Personal participation in activities of home parish for boys in 
service. 

Daily prayer at home and in school, monthly Holy Com- 
munion and attendance at parish devotions in furtherance of an 
early and just peace. 

A weekly after-school instruction period for training in radio, 
aeronautics, fundamentals of automobile driving, farming and 
like enterprises. 

Special school and personal emphasis on physical education. 

Frequent purchase of War Stamps and War Bonds. 

Offer after school hours of services to such organizations as 
CDVO, American Red Cross, USO, Ration Boards, Warden Air 
Services, and similar public agencies. 

Practice and advocacy of American unity and fellowship to 
the disregard of origin, social or economic status and color. 

* 

An honor roll of Marquette University alumni and students 
who are serving with the nation’s armed forces is being compiled 
by a student-faculty committee and already has reached the 
3,000 mark. The Very Rev. Raphael C. McCarthy, 8.J., presi- 
dent, requested that the roll be compiled. 

The Rev. Albert J. Muntsch, 8.J., who is in charge of the 
work, estimated that eventually the list will exceed more than 
5,000 men and women. He plans to have the list published in a 
special edition of the university’s newspaper. Already more than 
20 Marquette men have given their lives for their country, or 
have been reported missing. Among the missing is Lieut. Carl 
Zeidler, U. 8. Navy Reserve, who took a leave of absence as 
Mayor of Milwaukee a year ago to join the service. 


Catholic elementary and high schools in the Diocese of Trenton 
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are doing their part through the war bond and stamp drive to 
help the schools in New Jersey to reach a goal of $369,000 for 
the purchase of 410 jeeps. 

Latest statistics made available through the Rev. John J. 
Endebrock, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, revealed the 
parochial schools of Trenton already have raised $150,000, which 
means 166 jeeps to the fighting forces. 

Leaders in the diocesan schools are: St. Rose’s High School, 
Belmar, $25,387; Mt. St. Mary’s Elementary Academy, North 
Plainfield, $5,617; Mt. St. Mary’s Secondary Academy, North 
Plainfield $4,230, and St. Rose’s Elementary School, Belmar, 
$6,650. Thirty schools in the diocese are participating in the 
campaign. 

* * * 

Fred L. Chaplain, sophomore pre-medical student at Loyola 
University of the South, handed over 4,600 Indian-head pennies 
in part payment for a War Bond in Loyola’s part of the current 
bond sale. His father, who operates a service station, began 
saving Indian Head pennies eight years ago, and used 20,000 
of them to pay a bill. “When Loyola’s bond drive started,” the 
student said, “my dad suggested that I use most of his remaining 
Indian-heads to buy bonds. We never have tried to determine 
whether any of them were worth more than their face value. 
Dad is saving just a few of his oldest. One of them is dated 1849.” 

Emile F. Meyer, Jr., a Loyola arts and sciences junior, used 
1,000 dimes, as part payment for two $75 bonds. 

Loyola’s bond drive conducted by Blue Key, national service 
fraternity, has a goal of $50,000. 


Two Catholic grammar schools of the Archdiocese of Los 
Angeles have topped the $100,000 mark in the sales of war bonds 
and stamps. 

St. Mary Star of the Sea School in San Pedro celebrated the 
end of a fifty-day bond selling campaign with a total of $104,- 
396.55, enough to buy 115 jeeps. Since the jeep quota for Cali- 
fornia is 750, St. Mary’s students have accounted for one- 
seventh of the required amount. Star salesman was Robert 
Jones, 14, who disposed of $16,900 in bonds, followed by Grace- 
line Thomas, with $13,750, and Valeria Trousdale with $10,000. 
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Star of the Sea Parish, of which the Rev. James McLaughlin 
is pastor, serves an international community of which Slavonians, 
Italians and Mexicans make up the bulk of the population. The 
school is conducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. 

Incarnation School in Glendale, attached to the parish of which 
the Rev. Michael Carvill is pastor, also reported having gone 
over the $100,000 mark. 


Pupils of the parochial school of St. Gabriel’s Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., where the Most Rev. John M. McNamara, Auxil- 
iary Bishop of Baltimore and of Washington, is pastor, have 
financed the purchase of seven jeeps for the armed forces through 
the sales of more than $6,000 in war bonds and stamps. 

One of the jeeps paid a visit to the school and was christened 
the Hubert Foley, in memory of a former pupil who was killed 
in fighting off German planes which attacked the ship on which 
he was stationed while on convoy duty. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Practical Psychology and Catholic Education, by Brother 
George, F.I.C., MA. Notre Dame Institute, Alfred, Maine, 
1942. Pp. 232. Price, $2.50. 

Several chapters of this book were previously published in 
The Catholic School Journal. Brother George was well advised 
in republishing them in the present form. Both these chapters 
and the additional material prove the author to be a teacher of 
experience and excellent judgment. 

The chapter, “Lazy Pupils,” strikes the reviewer as being the 
best in the book. It may surprise many teachers to learn that 
the wilfully lazy pupils are relatively few: 


An investigation was made on that subject in the schools of 
Paris. As the indolent pupils are usually among the last in the 
classes, inspectors examined carefully all the students who stood 
among the last fifth of the ranks. ey eliminated the cases of 
casual and accidental laziness, and considered only the children 
whose notable failure could be explained, not by a physical or 

of will. The 


mental infirmity, but by moral causes, by la 
proportion obtained was only 2 per cent of the examined pupils. 
This figure is evidently approximative; but it proves clearly 
that the number of really “lazy” children is smaller than we are 
inclined to assume it, and that we must be prudent before brand- 
ing a student as inveterately lazy. 


The author grows eloquent in denouncing the comics. He 
must therefore, in the next edition of his book, tell his readers 
of “Topix,” the splendid antidote now supplied by the Cateche- 
tical Guild of St. Paul, Minn. 

A weak spot of the book is the treatment of temperament. 
The classification of temperaments is vague and of little help to 
the discriminating teacher. In the chapter, “The Education of 
the Heart,” the author seems to have been misled by his French 
source to use “cattish” friendships to designate exclusive or par- 
ticular friendships. Likewise on page 12, the author hardly 
meant to say what his words imply: “He (the religious teacher) 
punishes as seldom as he can.” 

M. Kirscu, O.F.M.Cap. 
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Social and Economic Aspects of Swedish Population Movements 
1750-1933, by Dorothy Swaine Thomas. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Pp. 487. Price, $6.00. 

There are two parts in this study. The first seeks to analyze 
population development in Sweden from the middle of the 18th 
century to the early 1930’s. It attempts to bring these develop- 
ments into relationship with some of the preceding, concomitant, 
and subsequent economic and social development of the country. 
To do this, population data on the basis of the usual urban and 
rural distinction are utilized. 

The second part of the volume consists of “Special Analysis 
by Types of Communities, 1895-1933.” Here the broad distinc- 
tion, “urban” and “rural,” is abandoned and more specific types 
of areas are studied. A certain amount of information for this 
is on hand for the years studied, namely, 1895-1933. The reason 
for abandoning the general distinction used in the first part is 
that industrialization is far more extensive than urbanisation 
in Sweden. 

The book can certainly be called scientific. There is in it 
much refined juggling of facts and figures. There are no less 
than 92 tables and 70 charts. And yet one who knows a little 
about Swedish population history is likely to lay the volume 
down with the thought, cui bono—just what good does it accom- 
plish? The real cause of the present Swedish population situation 
is to be found more in the teachings of such radicals as Knut 
Wicksell and Ellen Key than in the social and economic condi- 
tions of the past two centuries. 

This is the first of a series of three volumes concerned with the 
interrelationship of social and economic factors and population 
development in Sweden. The preparation of the volume was 
made possible by grants of the Rockefeller Foundation to the 
Institute of Social Sciences at Stockholm University, and by the 
Institute of Human Relations at Yale University. 

Epear O.8.B. 


The Catholic at War, by Right Rev. J. J. Burke. New York: 
The Longfellow Press, 164 West 74th Street, 1942. Pp. 160. 
Price, $1.50, prepaid. 

In The Catholic at War Monsignor Burke points out just why 

Catholics ever engage in warfare which by its nature is opposed 
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to all that they believe in. To refute the charge of incon- 
sistency often made against Catholics in this regard he analyzes 
many wars, from the early persecutions of the first Christians 
to the present war, and concludes that in each one Catholic 
soldiers fought for a cause which they were convinced was just 
and necessary. “Love of God and neighbor, loyalty to country, 
and to the country’s flag, obedience to authority and to the laws 
of God and of country, love of freedom, of justice, and of the 
blessings of democracy, have always been the characteristics of 
Tue CatrHotic at War.” The underlying principle in this 
justification of the Catholic position on war is that, if a con- 
troversy between nations cannot be settled in any other way, if a 
nation is unjustly or treacherously attacked, then a nation may 
defend itself by entering war, provided the war is conducted 
according to the laws of God and civilization. 

Monsignor Burke expresses the hope that the settlement after 
this war will be a just one and one which will guarantee peace 
in the future. He outlines some of the fundamental principles 
which should be included in the peace to ensure this outcome. 

Finally, he lists many Catholic heroes of American wars, such 
as John Barry, Phil Sheridan, George G. Meade, William Tecum- 
seh Sherman, and George Dewey, and shows that all of them 
fought for the glory of God and the honor of their country in a 
cause they considered just. 


Mary Ryan. 


Books Received 
Educational 
Epler, Stephen Edward: Honorary Degrees. A Survey of Their 
Use and Abuse. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Public 
Affairs. Pp. 224. Price, $3.25. 
National Liturgical Week—1942. Ferdinand, Ind.: The Bene- 


dictine Liturgical Conference. Pp. 226. ; 
Nef, John Ullric: The Universities Look for Unity. New York: 


Pantheon Books, Inc. Pp. 42. Price, $0.50. 
Textbooks 


Bond, Otto F., Editor: Deuxieme Etape. Boston: D. C: Heath 
and Company. Pp. 182. Price, $1.60. 
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Campbell, Rev. William C., Ph.D.: EZasy Notation Hymnal. 
Paterson, N. J.: Saint Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 56 + xxxix. 
Price, $0.25. 

Campbell, Rev. William E., Ph.D.: Zasy Notation for Singing 
the Proper of the Mass. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild 
Press. Pp. 189. Price, $1.00. 

Carter, Henry Hare, Ph.D.: Contos e anedotas brasileiros. A 
Graded Portuguese Reader. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 
Pp. 241. Price, $1.48. 

Castillo, Carlos, and Sparkman, Colley F.: Graded Spanish 
Readers. Books Six to Ten. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 
Pp. 275. Price, $1.52. 

Collins, Rev. Joseph B., S8.S., D.D., Ph.D.: Jesus Loves Chil- 
dren. A Beginner’s Catechism in Pictures. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. 128. Price, $0.50. 

Denoeu, Francois: Military French. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company. Pp. 355. Price, $1.75. 

Hagboldt, Peter: Graded German Readers. Books One to 
Five. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. Pp. 270. Price, 
$1.40. 

' Harrold, Charles Frederick, Editor: A Newman Treasury. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. 404. Price, $4.00. 

Jones, Willis K., and Barr, Glenn R.: Un Verano En Mézico. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. Pp. 252. Price, $1.40. 

MeNeill, Rev. Leon A., and Aaron, Madeline: The Words of 
Truth. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 206. 
Price, $0.50. 

Moore, L. E.: Elementary Avigation. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company. Pp. 222. Price, $1.60. 

Phelan, Paul J., Editor: With a Merry Heart. A Treasury of 
Humor by Catholic Writers. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co. Pp. 353. Price, $3.25. 

- Pittaro, John M.: Nuevos cuentos contados. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company. Pp. 274. Price, $1.32. 

Reading for Interest Series: Bigger and Better. Little Lost 
Dog. A Home for Sandy. Rain and Shine. Something Differ- 
ent. Lost and Found. Fun and Frolic. Luck and Pluck. 
Merry Hearts and Bold. The Brave and Free. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company. 
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Rivera, Guillermo, Editor: El argento Felipe. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company. Pp. 213. Price, $1.28. 

Sisters of Mercy: America Land of Democracy. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. 675. $2.64. 

Turk, Laurel Herbert, and Brody, Agnes Marie: Spanish Letter 
Writing. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. Pp. 104. Price, 
$0.60. 

Vincent, C.J., M.A., and Mountford, J.F., D.Litt.: An Out- 
line of Latin Prose Composition. London: Oxford University 
Press. Pp. 228. Price, $1.65. 


Pamphlets 


Christians Protest Persecution. New York: The National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, Inc., 381 Fourth Ave. Pp. 32. 
Price, $0.10. 

Glover, Katherine: Women at Work in Wartime. New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc. Pp. 30. Price, $0.10. 

Kaempffert, Waldemar: The Airplane and Tomorrow's World. 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc. Pp. 32. Price, $0.10. 

O’Brien, Isidor, O.F.M.: Blessed Are the Pure of Heart. Pater- 
son, N. J.: St. Anthony’s Guild. Pp. 24. Price, $0.05, plus 
postage. 

O’Brien, Rev. John A., Ph.D.: The Reformation. New York: 
The Paulist Press. Pp. 64. Price, $0.10. 

Reinhold, Rev. H. A.: Our Parish. New York: The Paulist 
Press. Pp. 64. Price, $0.10. 

The Catholic Youth Apostolate. Washington, D. C.: Youth 
Department, N.C.W.C. Pp. 47. Price, $0.15. 
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VOYAGES IN ENGLISH 


By Rev. Paut E. Campspexx, formerly Superintendent of 
Schools, Diocese of Pittsburgh - 
‘and 


SisteR Mary Donatus MacNick te, of the Sisters, Servants 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 


The perfect series for language work in the grades. Fosters 
free and original self-expression. Covers the essentials of all 
diocesan courses of study. Combines creative activities with 
thorough drill in grammar. Illustrated with original drawings, 
photographs, and reproductions of pupil work. 


Prices on request 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
3441 North Ashland Avenue _ Chicago, Illinois 


A NEW COURSE IN RELIGION 
for the ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Nearly all dioceses will be rewriting their Courses of Study 
- Religion to conform with the newly revised Baltimore Cate- 
chism. 

We are happy to announce that Dr. Horan has prepared a 
new course of study for the elementary grades (1-8) which will be 
available on June 15th. Through careful preparation, a proper 
coordination with Bible History, Church History, Liturgy, and 
Prayer has been achieved. We feel certain that teachers will 
welcome the manner in which monthly lessons are presented. 

- Included in the course is an exceptionally helpful teachers’ 
manual with many valuable features such as: (1)—objectives for 
the Religion Course, (2)—+statements of what the pupil should get 
from each lesson, (3)—additienal teaching guides, i.e., moral 
virtues, works of mercy, capital sins, etc., (4)—simplified chalk- 
talks, (5)—guidance in character building. 

Superintendents and supervisors who are interested are 
invited to write in for additional information regarding the use 
of this excellent course in the schools. 


WILLIAM H. SADLIER, INC. 
11 PARK PLACE . NEW YORK, N. Y. 


In answering advertisements please mention Tue Review 
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Trinity College 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Beautifully Located in the Immediate Vicinity 
of the Catholic University 


Washington, DB. C. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the District of 
Columbia and empowered by Act of Congress to 
confer degrees 


Conducted by the : 


Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
For Particilars, Address 


2b In answering advertisements please mention Tue Review 
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THE REGISTRAR OF THE COLLEGE... GEC 


lilustration shows the 
Melk copy of the famous 
Gutenberg Bible, the first 
book ever printed from 
movable type. This copy 
was purchased in 1933 
by an American collector 
for $106,000—the 


Sag 


THE 
MOST VALUABLE BOOK... 


The invention of printing from movable type by John Gutenberg in 
the fifteenth century made it possible to produce books and other 
printed matter in limitless quantities and at low cost. It is signifi- 
cant that his first production was a Bible—a copy of which is still 
preserved. Today, the religious and educational traditions of the 
first printers are carried on by the MESSENGER publications, 
which, appearing weekly throughout the school year, effectively 
supplement the curriculum of the elementary grades. The value 
of the MESSENGER publications is shown by the fact that they 
are used in nearly every Catholic school in the United States, 


THE SCHOOL MESSENGERS 


Three weekly periodicals, each designed in content, vocabulary, 
and format, for a separate age level. (Primary, intermediate, and 


upper elementary.) 
THE CONFRATERNITY MESSENGERS 


These are separate editions of the three School MESSENGERS, 
designed for religious instruction classes composed of Catholic 
children who do not attend parochial schools. 


GEORGE A. PFLAUM, PUBLISHER, INC., 124 E. THIRD ST., DAYTON, OHIO 
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For CHILDREN 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
By Sister Eleanore, C8.C. 


In this little book, written in 
simple English and beauti- 
fully illustrated, Sister Elea- 
nore has given us another of 
her juvenile gems. Into its 
thirty-two pages she has con- 
densed the essential episodes 
in our Lord’s crowded thirty- 
three years. She begins by 
answering the question “why 
Jesus came to earth” and con- 
tinues through the hidden and 
public life to the Ascension. 
The type is large and the pic- 
tures excellent. No child will 
fail to profit from reading 
The Life of Christ for Chil- 
dren. 


STORIES OF THE SAINTS 
By Agnes Finn 


Here we have the life story 
of eight saints who are espe- 
cially dear to children. The 
stories are suited for small 
children as they are not too 
long, the print is large and 
the pictures are splendid. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED AND PRINTED 


5 cents each, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 


OUR LADY’S FEASTS 
By a Religious of the Sacred Heart 


mere mention of a few tities gives us a satis- 

factory panorama of her life story. The author 

selects eight and with great literary proficiency 

uses them to show how the various feasts of 

ee Mother “tell us the story of her 
e. 


THE “OUR FATHER” 
By Rev. Daniel Dougherty 


‘a in language appropriate for chi 

dren. Father Dougherty has the art of writing 
beautifully for the little ones and his simple 
explanations of the prayer will help the child to 
understand the meaning of the “Pater Noster.” 


THE CHILD AT MASS 
By Rev. George Dennerle 


In every way this is the type of booklet which 
should attractively instruct children. It has ap 
explanation of the Sacrifice of the Mass which 
they should understand and particularly suited 
to their minds is the explanation of what the 
priest does at Mass and what they should do 
at the same time. Consequently child will 
a at Mass both of heart and 


SEVEN WONDER GIFTS 
By Rev. George Dennerle 

This little book is prepared in accordance with 
accepted catechetical standards for children and 
consequently it is decidedly appropriate for 
classroom use. It tells about the Seven Sacra- 
ments, is divided into seven chapters with 
questions foilowing each and contains origi 
silhouette ill ons that aré most ful. 


THE PAULIST PRESS 


401 West 59th Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


4b In answering advertisements please mention THe Review 
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THE ORIGINS 
and BACKGROUND 
of the SECOND 
WORLD WAR 


' By C. Grove Haines, Syracuse University 
and Ross J. S. Hoffman, Fordham University 


The first work of mature historical scholarship 
to set forth the full global background of the war, 
to explore the roots of the world crisis through 
the past one hundred years, and to show that 
crisis against the broad perspective of modern 


history. 


Just published. College edition, $3.25 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue © New York 
In answering advertisements please mention Tue Review 
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CHRISTIAN ERA 
in two volumes 
by 
NICHOLAS A. WEBER, S.M., S.T.D. 
Professor of History 


The Catholic University of America wa a 


The Seventh Edition of Doctor Weber’s Second Volume is 
presented in more attractive and substantial binding, and 
has been brought up to date. 

Vol. | (A.D. 1-1517) 8vo, cloth, xxxiii + 343 pages, Price $2.25 


Vol. Il (Since 1517) 8vo, cloth, Ivi + 720 pages, Price $2.75 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
1326 QUIN@YIST.,N.E. WASHINGTON, D.C. 


SYMBOLS 


Second Series. Twenty cards sym- 
bolically illustrating the principal 
mysteries of the Redemption and 
the Sacramental Life of the 
Church. Designed especially for 
classroom use. Produced on heavy 


colored railroad board in from two to four colors, by silk-screen 


process. Cards measure 1] by 14 inches. 


Per set (boxed), $2.00 
Postage extra; shipping weight, four pounds 


LITURGICAL PRESS 


St. John’s Abbey Collegeville; Minn. 
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Religion Outlines for Colleges - 


By Rt. Rev. John M. Cooper, Ph.D. 
Professor of Anthropology 


Catholic University of America 


Religion Outlines for 
Colleges—Course I 
The Catholic Ideal of Life 


This first volume deals with the Catholic 
moral ideal. The succeeding volumes 
take up and treat Dogma and the Sac- 
raments, Apologetics and Life Problems. 


NEW EDITION 
8vo, cloth, XV +315 pages 


$1.40 


Religion Outlines for 
Colleges—Course II 


The Motives and Means 
of Catholic Life 


DOGMA 
PRAYER 
SACRAMENTS 


NEW EDITION 
8vo, cloth, VII + 284 pages 


$1.35 


_ Religion Outlines’ for 
Colleges—Course III 
Christ and His Church 


Treats of The Church, The Sacred 
Scriptures, The Life and Personality of 
Christ. 

8vo, cloth, XV + 509 pages 


$1.80 


ple. 


Religion Outlines for 
Colleges—Course IV 


Emphasizes Life Problems 


Concerning religion, faith, life work, 
marriage, citizenship and recreation. 


NEW EDITION 
8vo, cloth, XX + 273 pages 


$1.35 
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THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 


1326 Quincy St., N. EB. 
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MUSIC FIRST YEAR, NEW EDITION, is intended 
for children of the first grade of the elementary 
schools. 8vo, cloth, 256 pages, illustrated.....Price $ 1.50 


MUSIC CHARTS FOR FIRST YEAR, NEW EDI- 
TION, 62 pages, 38 x 50 inches, illustrated. The 
illustrations woven around the melodies and exer- 
cises produce a chart of unusual beauty. Fifteen 
pages carry illustrations in colors. All drawings 
have a warmth and charm which cannot help but 
fascinate the children ............. 
Isom stand Sor Charts... 


MUSIC SECOND YEAR, NEW EDITION, in its re- 
vised form is well within the power of the regular 
class teacher to impart to his pupils. 8vo, cloth, 
224 pages, illustrated............ ...-Price 


CHILDREN’S SONG MANUAL, SECOND YEAR, is 
a completely new book for the second year music 
classes. During the second year the repertoire may 
be considerably increased and the song manual 
contains a large collection of suitable songs and 


MUSIC CHARTS FOR SECOND YEAR. 66 pages. 
Price 


MUSIC THIRD YEAR, NEW EDITION, is a sequel 
to the first and second books of this series and has 
been revised according to the same principles. 207 
pages, 8vo, cloth, illustrated i 


CHILDREN’S SONG MANUAL, THIRD YEAR, 
contains a pleasing blending of religious and secular 
songs. 8vo, cloth, 128 pages, illustrated... ...Price 


MUSIC CHARTS FOR THIRD YEAR. Each page 
beautifully illustrated. Black, red, blue, green, 
yellow, and purple inks are employed in the various 
illustrations. Furnished with a set of Colored 
flash cards for the study of Intervals and Modula- 
tions. 8 pages, 24 x 32 inches...............Price 
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MUSIC FOURTH YEAR, CHILDREN’S MANUAL, 
Gregorian Chant gives .a detailed study of the lit- 
urgical chant of the Church specially prepared for 
children of the Fourth Grade which will enable 
them to take part in singing the Ordinary of the 
Mass from the official books of the Church. Cloth, 

262 pages, illustrated, Price $1.50 


FOURTH YEAR 2—KYRIALE SEU ORDINARIUM 
MISSAE (Vatican Edition with rhythmic signs of 
Solesmes), contains all the melodies for the Or- 
dinary of the Mass, with recently approved com- 
positions. Cloth, 146 pages i 


MUSIC FIFTH YEAR, 8vo, cloth, 123 pages. .Price 


HYMNAL, VOL, I, New Edition with rhythmic signs 
of Solesmes, includes many of the great liturgical 
hymns of the Church with Latin and English ren- 
derings. Cloth, 154 pages i 
HYMNAL ACCOMPANIMENTS, New Edition, 87 
_ pages, size 94% x 12%, large size music notes, cloth 
binding Price 2.00 


THE SUNDAY MASS, Proper of the Time: Advent 
to Corpus Christi. Proper of the Saints: November 
to May—lIntended for the use of children who can 
sing the Ordinary of the Mass from the Kyriale but 
who are not yet capable of learning, each week, a 
new Proper with words and melody. The collection 
is limited to the Masses which may be celebrated on 
a Sunday during the course of the scholastic year. 
The teacher should use a translation of the Missal 
in explaining the text to children 


MOTU PROPRIO OF POPE PIUS X. This booklet 
of 64 pages is an indispensable work of reference 
for those interested in the field of Liturgical music. 
All Papal Documents on Liturgical Music are 


THE ART OF GREGORIAN MUSIC by the Late 
Dom Andre Mocquereau, O.S.B., translated from 
the French by the Benedictines of Stanbrook. . Price 


MISSA DE ANGELIS, reprint 
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THE CAPITOL SPELLER 


THOMAS GEORGE FORAN, Ph.D. 


Professor of Education, 
Catholic University of America 


SISTER MARY IRMINA, O.S.B., Ph.D. 


Villa Madonna College, 
Covington, Kentucky 


* The Capitol Speller is a workbook speller, the type favored by 
many authorities in this subject. The vocabulary of the series as 
a whole is based on the most dependable compilations of the 
words which constitute the basic writing vocabulary of children 
and adults. The words are checked in accordance with current 


principles and the grade-placement checked by means of Gates’ 
List, the most recent and authoritative standard. Within each 


grade, the words are grouped according to meaning-relations in 
order that learning may be guided by understanding. The vo- 
cabulary, the grade-placement of words, and their grouping in 
lessons are in conformity with current standards and in these 


respects the Capitol Speller is unsurpassed. 


* Each lesson includes a variety of learning activities, designed to 
impress upon pupils not only the meaning of the words but their 
special features, difficulties, and pronunciation as well. Dic- 
tionary work is a conspicuous part of many of the books. The 
Capitol Speller has already received the enthusiastic commenda- 
tion of both teachers and pupils. 


* In terms of a scale for the rating of textbooks in Spelling, the 
Capitol is unexcelled. Impartial rating of several texts confirms 
the impression which this series makes upon those who examine 


it with care. 
FOR GRADES 2-8 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
1326 QUINCY STREET, N. E. * WASHINGTON, D. c. 
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A Series of Workbook Spellers 


FOR GRADES 2-8 


list in several dioceses which make no exclusive adoption. 


Grade 5, 142 pages .............. 28c 


The Capitol Speller has already been adopted in the Archdiocese 
| of Los Angeles, the Archdiocese of San Francisco, the Diocese of 
|| Toledo, the Diocese of Buffalo, and for certain grades in the Arch- 
|] ‘diocese of Milwaukee.~ It has also been placed on the approved 


| List price List price 

Grade 2, 106 pages .............. 28c Grade 6, 162 pages .............. 
Grade 3, 114 pages ............+. 28c Grade 7, 114 pages .............- 


Grade 4, 142 pages .............. 28c Grade 8, 110 pages .............. 
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Announcing publication .. . 


GOD INFINITE, THE WORLD, AND REASON 


by William J. Brosnan, S.J., Ph.D. 
Author of Goo anp Reason; Goo Inrinire ann Reason 


The new book is the last of a trilogy—a reasoned study, in which 
the Scholastic Philosophy on the (1) existence, (2) attributes, 
and (3: in this volume) the supreme dominion of the Creator- 
God are. established and defended against the errors and denials 
of modern schools of Theodicy. The Problem of Evil is an exhaus- 
tively-treated feature.—Pages 254, full cloth, bibliography, index: 
List price $2.25. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR FROM 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY* PRESS 
East Fordham Road & 3rd Avenue, New York 58, N. Y. 


* University in our name distinguishes us from The Fordham Press, Inc., 
printers of Christmas cards, school certificates, &c., but in no way connected 
with Fordham University. 


Row-Peterson Plays 


Manual of Devotion 
for Seminarists 


The Catholic Education Press 
1326 Quincy - Washington, D. 6. 
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the issues of Lagniappe, our drama ae 

Lee Owen Snook, Director, Division of ae 

Drama, Row, Peterson & Company, 1911 ake 

Ridge Avenue, Evanston. Illinois. 
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CATHOLIC ‘RECORDS 


A MOST TIMELY RECORD 
FIVE POINT PEACE PLAN OF POPE. PIUS XIl_Side 2. Colina 
LL.D., National Catholic Community Service, Washington, D. C. One 12-inch record. $1.25. 

INDULGENCED PRAYER OF POPE PIUS XII—Side 1. ths Chih Gin. 
the Immaculate Heart of thé Bleased Virgin Mary. | 


THE ORDINARY OF THE MASS. K series of tlinee 12-inch discs (6 sides). $5.75. The: music is 


precedes each part and furnishes an explanation of the entire action of the Mass. 
THE SUNDAY GOSPELS. 
the Confraternity Committee, Washington," D. “Twelve. i2inch record, The 
$15.00 set. 4 


LITURGICAL RECITATIVES BY THE PRIEST AT THE ALTAR. Four 10-inch discs. $5.75. Sef 
and Ministers at the altar. Ideal 


THE VERSICLES AND RESPONSES AT MASS, Paul L. 
this record the Educator's choice. 1 12” record. $1.25. 


MASS FOR THE FEAST OF THE TRANSFIGURATION. Set of ive doublefaced, 124nch aac 
. $6.57. Pius X School of Music. Male voites. . 


BENEDICTION. Ave Yorum, Tanta Chats Viet cost) One double ace, 
12-inch disc. $1.58. 


CATHOLIC PRAYERS. Sign of the Cross, The Lord's Prayer, Hail Mary, 

Apostles’ Creed, Memorare, Prayer of St. Bernard, Divine Praises, Acts of.'Contrition, Faith, 

Recited by Rev. Cornelius B. Collins, LL.D. _ One 10-inch record. $1.05. 


THE HOUND OF HEAVEN. (Francis Thompson). Recorded. The 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. Two 10-inch records. $3.15. 


ORAL SPEAKING RECORD. “Barter,” 


POETRY READINGS by Miriam Davenport Gow, College of Chestnut, Hill, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


A Snowflake,” by Francis Thompson and “Rosa Mystica,” 
inch record. $2.00. 

“The Legend Beautiful,” Tales Of A Wayside Inn, “Annabel Lee,” Edgar Allen Pde; ."To A 
Waterfowl,” Bryant, and “Chartless,” Emily Dickinson. 1 12” record. $2.00. 

THE PARABLES OF MERCY. Side 1. Christ's love for the wanderer as told by St. Luke. 
Side 2. eg “His Last Discourse” to His Apostles as told in the 


‘National Catholie Sound Recording Specialists 


New York, N. ¥. 
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Lullaby.” Recorded by the Verse Speaking Choir of the College of ut Hill, directed by 

Miriam Davenport Gow, recognized authority in Choral Speaking. 1 10-inch record. $1.84. — 

MATIONAL CAPITAL PRESS, WABHINGTON, 


